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GOING MY WAY? 


There are only two types of writers: the sincere 
and the superficial. 

One, out for the fast buck, thinks he knows how 
to get it through hasty writing, gimmicks, angles— 
anything but exercising his literary muscles. He 
lives on the hope that success will drop from the 
skies, crowning him with glory. He slaps his work 
together with glib but shoddy workmanship, then 
is amazed when it doesn’t sell. His stories may 


have a slick appearance, but they fall apart at the 
touch. 


The other type is just as eager for success, but 
he knows that one doesn’t get something for noth- 
ing. He must give to get. And, knowing he hasn’t the world’s greatest talent, 
he understands that he must strengthen what talent he has. This means he 
must study and develop himself as a writing craftsman. 

For ten years I have been helping this second type of writer achieve his 
goals. If you are a serious writer dissatisfied with results on your own, and 
if you want careful, intelligent help on the road to sales, why don’t you join 
me? Your progress is my own. And when your work is market-ready, the 
associates and I will handle all details of the marketing at no cost beyond 
the initial handling fee you’ve paid for the appraisal. 

Going my way? 





HERE IS HOW WE WORK 


(1) WHEN YOU SUBMIT | will personally read your manuscript and promptly report on it with 
an honest evaluation. If you send along a letter about yourself, your background, interests 
and goals, | will be able to appraise your manuscripts in proper relationship to these factors. 

(2) THE NEXT STEP depends upon your manuscript. If it is ready for market, my associates and 
1 will begin i diate submissi If it is not market-ready | will make revision suggestions 
or, if you prefer, will offer editorial or revision help for a clearly stated fee. We have no 
hidden costs of any sort. 


ONCE OUT TO MARKET we will keep accurate, up-to-date records and will apply any current 
market news towards finding you your most likely markets. 

IF WE SELL, we will refund your handling fee, take 10% commission, and represent your 
other work of similar type without fee. We have sold to more than 100 markets, including 


more than 30 royalty book publishers. We do not offer courses or books, nor do we submit 
to subsidy publishers. 














RATES: Just $5.00 per manuscript to 5000 words, $1.00 per 1000 words thereafter, $10.00 
for teleplays, $15.00 for books and stage plays of all lengths. These fees cover all costs 
of evaluation and subsequent marketing. 


PROFESSIONALS: Write to me about your recent sales for straight commission handling. 


Lambert Wilson Associates 
8 EAST 10th STREET . NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 










































Prizes 
and 
Awards 


Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine is running a 
new (the 13th) short story contest, in which the 
prizes are as follows: First prize $1.500, 6 second 
prizes of $500 each, and $500 for the best “first” 
story. Other acceptable stories will be bought at 
EQMM’s regular rates (4c-5c a word). Authors 
retain all television rights, as well as all radio and 
motion picture rights, but it is understood that 
these rights will not be exercised by the author 
until at least 30 days after the stories have been 
published in EQMM. 


You may submit as many stories as you wish. 
The preference is for lengths under 10,000 words, 
and they must be original detective, crime, mys- 
tery or suspense stories. All entries must be 
reccived not later than December 1, 1961, Address 
ELtery Queen’s Mystery Macazine, 505 Park 
Avenue, New York City 22. 


The Virginia Quarterly Review is offering three 
prizes for poetry, a first prize of $500, and two 
second prizes of $250 each. No specific length is 
indicated, but your chances are probably better 
with shorter poems as they are intended for pub- 
lication in the magazine. You may submit as many 
entries as you wish, but the work must be not pre- 
viously published. Address Emily Clark Balch 
Prize Contest, The Virginia Quarterly Review, 1 
West Range, Charlottesville, Va., and enclose a 
stamped self-addressed return envelope. 


The Harper Prize, for which any previously un- 
published novel in English is eligible, is the largest 
prize regularly presented for fiction by any Ameri- 
can institution. 

To the author of the prize novel, as determined 
by the judges, Harper & Brothers will pay the sum 
of $10,000 of which $2,000 is an outright grant 
and $8,000 is the minimum guarantee of royalties 
to be paid six months after publication. 

The purpose of the prize is to bring the full 
weight of critical and public attention to an au- 
thor of fiction and his work. It may be awarded 
to either a published or an unpublished author. 

For full details, write: Harper & Brothers, 49 
E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 


A twenty-nine-year-old schoolteacher, Miss Jean 
Little of Guelph, Ontario has won the 1961 Lit- 
tle, Brown Canadian Children’s Book Award of 
$1000, given for the best manuscript of a book for 
children of any age written by a Canadian citizen 
or resident. 

The award was given this year to Miss Little 
for her story Mine for Keeps, which will be pub- 
lished simultaneously in the United States and 
Canada in the Spring of 1962. 


Tue Wariter’s Dicest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, |! s c 
Second class postage paid at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


$3.50 per year. Vol. 42, No. 9. 








Look like a hero 
to your editors! 













































ERASE WITHOUT A TRACE 
ON EATON’S CORRASABLE BOND 


Type your MSS correctly the first time! 
Typing errors disappear completely with 
the flick of any ordinary pencil eraser. 
And Corrasable (rhymes with erasable) 
typewriter paper gets your literary efforts 
off on their best foot for first readings. 
Whatever the plot—keep it clean with ; 
Corrasable. 

Send 25¢ for an ample sample of Eaton’s 
Corrasable Bond ...enough for 7500 words. 








CORRASABLE BOND 
Made only by Eaton 


Erases Without a Trace 


EATON PAPER CORPORATION 
Dept. AC-84, Pittsfield, Mass. 


I’m enclosing 25; please send me my 
25-sheet sample of Corrasable Bond. 


Name. 





Street 





City Zone. State. 











Published by the F. & W. Publishing Corp. 35c per copy, 
Copyright 1961 by F. & W. Publishing Corp. 
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WD Contest Winners Comment 


Dear Editor: 


Many, many thanks for your letter of July 10, 
informing me that my story “Spun Death” has 
been awarded eighth prize in the current WRITER’s 
Dicest contest. Needless to say, I am most pleased 
and gratified. The typewriter will be most wel- 
come, and thanks to Writer’s Dicest for making 
it possible. 

I majored in English in college, and for some 
time after graduating thirteen years ago, I labored 
half-heartedly at short stories on a strictly free- 
lance or “hobby” basis. I use the term “half- 
heartedly” advisedly; these efforts were met with 
uniform un-success. About a year ago, having 
moved to a house 45 miles from New York City, 
I decided that the hour and a quarter commuting- 
time each way could well be put to some use at 
writing. Accordingly, I wrote my first confession 
story, which was published last Fall. 

Since that time, I have written several more 
confession stories, but as yet none of these have 
been bought. Since writing always has been and 
will be a part-time project for me, I have limited 
it to my hours on the commuting train. As such, 
I find it most rewarding. While the actual task of 
writing does not come easy, the reward of seeing 
one’s own work in print, or receiving recognition 
such as this award from WritTeEr’s DicEst, is 
something very special. Further than this, I can 
only say—as so many others have said—that the 
only way to write, is to write. For me, a captive 
audience of my own on the commuter-train, so to 
speak, this is probably even easier than for those 
who may have to discipline themselves to set aside 
a certain time each day. However, there is no 
other way. I can only compare the other old truism 
that the only way to make money on the horses is 
to pick winners. The only way to write—is to 
write. 

Somersy R. DowstT 


Dear Editor: 





Sorry you couldn’t reach me here at the theatre 
by telephone, but I was in New York auditioning 
actors for my play A Striped Sack for Penny Candy 
which I am trying out here starting August first. 

It is quite a thrill to be—as you put it—‘‘first 
place winner” in your story contest, but I must ad- 
mit—it’s some kind of a fluke. Although I’ve been 
earning my living as a writer since World War II 
(when as a Navy officer I wrote articles for maga- 
zines), I actually haven’t written a short story 
except those I wrote in college courses. Since re- 
ceiving a masters degree from the Pasadena Play- 
house in 1948, I’ve been in the industrial show 
business until two years ago, first with Wilding 
Pictures and later with the D. P. Brother Adver- 
tising Agency where I concentrated on writing 
and directing shows for Oldsmobile exclusively. 
Before that time I was doing shows for almost 
every automobile company, oil concern, tires, ap- 
pliances and what have you. 

Two years ago I stopped writing industrials to 
concentrate on travel and playwriting . . . the 
theatre being my main interest. I’ve been living 
all over the world—in Majorca, Capri, Hawaii, 
the Orient . . . even a short time in Russia. Al- 
though my first love is travel—I never write about 
travel, concentrating almost entirely on childhood 
memories. It’s strange—but true—I find it easier 
to write about my childhood in Illinois while gaz- 
ing out—say—through a French door overlooking 
the Riviera or concentrating on a Pagoda in Kyoto 
than when I’m back in Illinois, visiting my 
relatives. 

I was on my way to Tahiti for the summer 
when I got the call to direct my play at this sum- 
mer barn theatre. Right now—as I type—I am 
in a “milkmaid’s room” in the loft of the barn. 
It is now a prop room for “propbooks” . . . the 

kind with only covers—no contents. I will not 
editorialize on that situation. 

As a side light: I started writing in high school 
when I got together enough money to take your 
Writer’s Dicest Beginners Course. Thought you 
might like to know! 


Max Hopce 


Dear Editor: 

Thrilled, excited, flabbergasted, breathless, ec- 
static, jubilant—take your pick of the above adjec- 
tives and you will have my reaction on hearing the 
news that my entry, “Year of the Toadstools” 
placed ninth in the WriteEr’s Dicest Short-Short 
Story Contest. 

I can’t remember when a nicer thing has hap- 
pened to me. To an unpublished writer an honor 
like this is both a well-needed pat on the back and 
a tremendous incentive to spend more time at the 
typewriter (a nice new one now). 

And right here let me get in a well-deserved 
plug for your wonderful Short Fiction Course, 
without which there would have been no “Year 
of the Toadstools.” That’s right, the story was 
written in conjunction with the course, actually 
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I gucss they’re talking about me (see below). Writers—and you could be one of them—get the 
impression I bring them luck. An ex-army captain from Michigan sends me a novelette; I suggest he 
expand it to book form. He does, and the book becomes a Pulitzer Prize-winning play. I place a series 
of westerns for a Pacific coast real estate man; they become runaways in pocket book editions ($20,000 
worth). I place two books for a brand new author, a dental assistant in Seattle, and both books become 
Detective Book Club choices. I give a doctor an idea and it develops into two POST articles and an 
award winning book. I sell a two-part story to the POST, it is tapped for a TV series; I place another 
—a one-shot—and it is taken for TV and motion picture. An unknown European comes to me, fol- 
lows my advice, and emerges with one of the biggest sellers of the century. I get a look at a non-fiction 
series—and the’ LADIES HOME JOURNAL pays $5,000. An Ohioan does some research in the south- 
west, and I sell the serial rights of his fictionized fact for $15,000. A Texas girl has been doing confes- 
sions; she wants to write books. I help her get more than a score published through Doubleday (you 
saw her latest in COSMOPOLITAN and as a one hour TV show on THRILLER). A writer in 
Hawaii has a dream—he wants to create a new detective character. He does 4 books on this character, 
we work on all 4, and all 4 are sold at one clip to the same publisher. One book by a southern author 
sells to Hollywood for $20,000, after serialization ($3,500). Another book brings a neat $150,000. Every 
one of my secretaries has snared herself a husband. As I said, maybe I bring luck. 


The idea for this ad isn’t mine—people have been writing: ‘You are either a magician or the best 


agent who ever came down the pike” (from an MWA vice-president . . . “I wish some of your luck 
would rub off on me” . . . “Change my luck!” (In 1961?) 

1961! I'd like to change your luck in 1961. Perhaps some of the luck I’m supposed to have will 
rub off on you. There may be a little more to the picture than that .. . 25 years of intensive experi- 


ence, long experience as editor and book publisher, and my work with thousands of authors which makes 
every one of your problems familiar to me. Above all, there is the question of how much you are willing 
to do to change your own luck. You can start by doing what my selling authors did—tell me about your- 
self when you send me your first scripts. The information will pay off in all categories: 


BOOKS: 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $5 for a legitimate editorial 
evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction. You will receive detailed initial comment, and if your 
script is salable, immedate submission to editors. If it is not salable I shall give you the whys and where- 
fores. If it has possibilities but requires special service for which a charge may be necessary, I shall 
explain what my long experience leads me to recommend. Fee refunded from commission. 


STORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYS: You pay your way by commission or fees. I prefer 


commissions, but until I make two sales for you I must charge $1 per thousand words, with a minimum of 
$5 on any script. TV: Half hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. PLAYS, $50; and of course you know 
that TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest 
professional criticism of your work. If your script is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive re- 
vision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is unsalable—actually not worth further effort 
—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your future work. Suitable scripts 
will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, can be re- 
paired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy in 
line with your talents. Fee refunded from commission. 


PROFESSIONALS: If you have sold $500 worth of general magazine material, or a book to a 
legitimate publisher, during the past year, I can work with you on a 10% commission basis. Tell me 
about your sales, short story or book, or both, and we’ll get on with the business of career building. 





A.L.FIERST, Literary Agent, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 














NOVELISTS! 


PRICE CUT! 


UZZELL BOOK 
ON NOVEL WRITING 


By an arrangement with my publishers I am 
now able to furnish a copy of my widely used 
book, ‘‘The Technique of Novel Writing,’’ to my 
clients and other novel writers for $2.00. The 
new, revised edition of this book has been selling 
for $4.00. I have decided to forego profits to put 
this book within the reach of writers with novels 
in their typewriters or in their heads. Many 
users of this book have written me testifying to 
its usefulness. It is the standard work on the 
art and craft of the novel. What is a good sub- 
ject, the market for novels, how to plot, drama- 
tize, handle character, select the right viewpoint, 
decide on length. Half price for the book while 
they last! Mail your order to me personally. If 
you are interested also in critical help, ask for 
my free pamphlet, ‘‘Literary Services.’’ 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


818 Monroe St., Stillwater, Okiahoma 


YOU 
liicincmesttenitesaal 
ARE IN A CLASS BY YOURSELF 


THE PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP ~— 
WRITERS operates in a uni xy Ay wa 
addition to teaching you STE. STEP the bane 
techniques which lead to sales, The Workshop wil 
guide you toa ~~ group of your own —_ 
and you pa od helped to do the best work of which 
you are ach suggestion and criticism will 
be made = ol particular background and needs 
and wishes in mind. 


YOU WILL BE IN A CLASS OF ONE 
Miss Bloom criticizes your course story not after it is 
all written, with the mistakes crystalized in your mind 
and cemented into the story structure, but 
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THE WORK BEHIND YOU. 


CRITICISM SERVICE 
Miss Bloom can tell you what’s wrong with your story 
and what to do to make it right. $1.00 per thousand 
words, $5.00 minimum per mss. 75c ~~ thousand 
words for scripts 25,000 words or more. Payment and 
oe self-addressed envelope should accompany 
each ms. 
PERSONAL CONSULTATION 
BY ARRANGEMENT 
py many BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
Plaza S#-D, Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 
tlcemed by New York State) 
I'd like to know more. Without obligation please tell 
me about your step-by-step. help. 
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the culmination of it. The course was invaluable 
to me in more ways than one, but especially for 
the simple reason that it got me back writing 
steadily again. 

And may I offer a special thank you to Jean 
Chimsky, who criticized most of my work for the 
course and even after completion of the course 
was gracious with her valuable help and criticism. 
Thanks, Jean—you've a friend for life in this 
hopeful scribe. 

My writing career has been brief and all too. 
sporadic—this last condition I am doing my best 
to remedy. A writing course taken in 1953 while 
stationed in Charleston, S. C. with the Navy got 
me started. Then came four years of college during 
which writing took the form of term papers and 
practice news stories. A year at a very wonderful 
small school, American University, and three years 
at a very wonderful big school, Michigan State 
University, gave me a B.A. in Journalism in 1958. 

Three years of newspaper sports writing fol- 
lowed until the night hours drove me to seek an 
eight to five existence. I found one and now am 
very happy to be working for the State of New 
York, helping to publicize the State’s industry 
for the Commerce Department. 


ALAN HoFFMAN 


Dear Editor: 


Thank you for choosing “Blackberry Summer’’ 
as a winner. A typewriter is always a welcome gift 
for a writer. 

I’m a working and—thank God—selling confes- 
sion writer. During the last year, I’ve tried to do 
a few other things besides. One of these was a 
novel, One Summer, which took six days to write. 
This really isn’t so surprising when you figure ten 
pages in the morning, ten after lunch, and ten 
before bedtime. Since I do three confession stories 
a week, I didn’t want to take out too much time 
from a field in which I’ve been selling. 

Anyway, the novel won the Bobbs Merrill 
Grant-in-Aid for a novel in progress last week, at 
the Indiana University Writer’s Conference. And 
the typewriter was an added surprise. 

I have four kids and work after they’re in bed. 

While I’m here, let me say thanks to my agent, 
Elyse Michaels, who is smart, funny, sweet, and 
sells my stories. 


SUZANNE RoBErRTS 


Dear Editor: 


Your letter of July 10, 1961, notifying me that 
I had been awarded seventh prize in the 1961 
Writer’s Dicest Short-Short Story Contest, is 
one of the nicest surprises that has ever happened 
to me. 

“A Hero’s Return,” the story submitted for your 
contest, was actually a story I had written some- 
time ago. It was a rather long, drawn-out story 
that had been turned down by several publishers. 
However, my husband, who has repeatedly told 
me the story had a good plot, suggested that I 
enter it in your Short-Short Story Contest. Natu- 
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rally, this involved a bit of drafting and doing 
away with unnecessary words, which, I found out 
later, improved the story and the impact I wished 
to convey. So, actually, I owe my thanks to Writ- 
Er’s Dicest, for requiring me to cut out those 
unnecessary words, and also to my husband who 
had faith in me. 

Since I am employed, I do most of my writing 
in the mornings before 7:00 and in the evenings. 
My husband is my able (and patient) assistant 
who goes over my work with me and helps clear 
up some of the problems I face in writing. 


SHirRLEY P. THOMAS 


Dear Editor: 


I just received your letter informing me that 
my story “The Little King and the Trees’ has 
been awarded eleventh prize in your Short-Short 
Story Contest. For once I suddenly find myself at 
a loss for words to express my gratitude to you, 
and my elation. This award, you see, means much 
more to me than just winning a prize in a contest. 
Let me try to explain. 

On a cold, grey day in March 1953, my husband 
and I determinedly turned our backs on the plane 
which had just brought us from our native France 
to Idlewild, and faced wide-eyed that Brave New 
World of America where everything seemed so 
strange and surprising. With us were our rather 
scared 8-year-old son, a shy 2-year-old daughter, 
and our 4-month-old baby. Among our luggage 
we counted, along with a trunk full of books, a 
position with Union Carbide for my husband, a 
determination that some time in the future I 
would become a writer, a published writer. This 
had been my ambition as far back as I could re- 
member. Fresh out of the University of Bordeaux 
I had sold a story and two poems to a little literary 
magazine, so little that I have since forgotten its 
name. 

But as we settled permanently in this new 
country of ours, and the urge to write came back 
to me, I was faced with the crucial question: 
“Write, yes but in which language?” In 
French? I would be hopelessly out of touch with 
French markets. In English? Would I dare? After 
a few years of hesitation and adaptation to the 
American way of life I finally opted for English 
and began to write in earnest, mostly adult fiction 
and poetry, about four years ago. 

Where do we stand now, eight years after land- 
ing in this country? The scared little boy is now 
a teen-ager who just got his driver’s license and 
can be as aggravating to his parents as any other 
self-respecting teen-ager. The little girl is stretch- 
ing very rapidly into a pretty young lady. The 
“baby” is a Cub Scout ready for 4th grade in the 
fall. All three of them as American as apple pie 
and the kid next door. My husband is still working 
with Union Carbide. We also have acquired a big 
old house, two cats, two hamsters, two turtles— 
all of them with more or less neurotic personali- 
ties—more books, and an’ assorted collection of 
memberships in various clubs. And I still have 
my determination to become a published writer. 


How to DOCTOR 
your Manuscripts 


.t0 SELL} 
them! 


a“ 7] 
Words on Paper 

by Roy Copperud 

A Manual of Prose Style for 

Professional Writers, Reporters, Authors, Editors and Teachers 





D° YOUR manuscripts keep coming back... not because 
you lack talent cull imaninetion..teen because your ideas 
are presented in clumsy, awkward, downright dull language? 

Or worse—because your manuscript is rampant with gram- 
matical errors that irk, if not irritate, editors? In fact, test 
yourself right now: do you always know when to say thet or 
which, can or may, lie or lay, as or since? You’d be sur- 
prised how little mistakes like these can doom a good manu- 
script, and result in a rejection instead of a sale! 


A Guide to Writing for Publication 


Now, you can avoid making costly and embarrassing errors 
in English—mistakes that can hold back your writing career. 
“‘Words On Paper”’ is a complete guide to writing for publi- 
cation. You are shown how to write clearly, convincingly— 
how to make yourself understood. As a result, in no time, you 
find that your writing has the polish, the style—the smooth, 
beautiful flow that marks the work of any professional writer. 


Let a Professional Help You! 


But this is only the beginning—‘‘Words On Paper’’ points 
out the 14 basic writing errors made by writers; tells how to 
avoid cliches and colorless ‘‘journalese’’; in dictionary form, 
you are given over 900 most misused words—and their proper 
usage; and thousands of other tips that’ll turn rejection slips 
to checks! Yes, having ‘‘Words On Paper’’ puts, in effect, 
an experienced editor at your side—a ‘‘style doctor’? who 
tells you how to write or rewrite to make your work sell! 

Roy Copperud’s famous ‘‘Editorial Workshop”? column in 
Editor & Publisher Magazine is read eagerly each week by 
writers, editors and publishers as their dependable guide to 
professional writing. For years they have urged him to put 
his writing ‘“‘know-how”’ into a book. Here it is at last! 


Take Advantage Of The No-Risk Offer 


“Words On Paper” is available for a 10-day free trial 
examination. Send coupon—without obligation! Only if, 
after reading the book, you are convinced that it will step up 
your word power and earning power, do you remit the low 
price of $4.95 eo shipping charges. Otherwise you are free 
to return the k without payment or further obligation. 
Mail Coupon today! 
 wwmwe@ 160AT HORI COUren *°°"7""" 
Hawthorn Books, Inc. 

Dept. WD-961, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 

Please send me WORDS ON PAPER by Roy H. Copperud 
for 10 days’ free examination. At the end of that time, I 
will either remit $4.95 plus shipping charge in full payment 
or return the book and owe nothing. 


Name See Tee 


Address 


City Ns 5: <. BA ci cecidcaienes 


SAVE! Enclose $4.95 (check or money order), and we'll 4 
refund guaranteed. a 1 
pay shipping charge. Same return privilege and prompt 
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I also have a huge pile of rejection slips to prove 
that at least I try, but little more to my credit, 
except for one story sold to the Linx (Aug. ’60 
issue), a poem to Cats (March ’60 issue) and 
poems, still unpublished, to Curistian Home, 
FLAME and AvALon News Dicest. 

At times, because of that stack of rejection slips, 
I have wondered whether it would not be wiser 
to give it up and leave the composition of Ameri- 
can fiction and poetry to American-born writers. 
But now, winning this eleventh prize in your con- 
test has convinced me more than anything else 
that I too can become some day a regularly pub- 
lished writer, as long as I am willing to work 
hard at it. 

So... back to the old typewriter . . . or rather 
to the brand new one. 


VIVETTE PILLOTON 


Manhunt 


Dear Editor: 

The Cirencester Literary Agency of Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, has a number of authors’ manu- 
scripts that have no return addresses. Any author 
who has not heard from this agency for more than 
one year about his MS is requested to inquire and 
send his full address and return postage for mail- 
ing. Send these inquiries to: 

Auex S. Arnott, Director, 
85 Barrington Avenue, 
Toronto 13, Ontario, 
Canada 


Dear Editor: 

I have just finished reading your article on 
administration, ‘‘Man Against White Space,” in 
the July Dicest. Please accept my congratulations 
on a very well done piece. 

Jor Pierre 

Editor & Publisher, Circulation 
Manager, Advertising Manager, 
Bookkeeper, Production Manager, 
Secretary, Cameraman, Light Table 
Stripper, Platemaker, Pressman, and 
head Stamp Licker 

525 Madrona Ave., SE 

Salem, Oregon 


Post Mortem of a First Novel 


Thank you for WD and especially Post Mortem 
of a First Novel. This is one busy homemaker who 
gleans every issue of WD for all the helpful infor- 
mation I can get and this was especially interesting 
because I, too, am on my first novel. 

When this picture was taken, WD was propped 
over the sink because I also had the washing ma- 
chine going and a cake baking in the oven—any 
housewife can tell you the story. But many thanks 
for helping to satisfy the literary part of me. 

Mrs. Dona CLAYTON 
P.O. Box 118 
Likely, Calif. 


All Americans Are Writers—Or Should Be 


Dear Editor: 


Thank you for the splendid first article ap- 
pearing in the June issue of Writer’s DiceEst. 

“All Americans Are Writers . .. Or Should Be,” 
by Hazel Koppenhoefer, emphasizes in a persua- 
sive manner, the urgent need for each of us to de- 
velop his powers of expression. The spoken word 
vanishes like tracings in the sand, but the written 
word remains to confront us with its effectiveness 
or its ineptness. 

We may Say in an offhand way something like 
“Jones bought a new car today. His last one was 
okay, but the family kept needling him—vwell you 
know how those things go, etc.” But in writing, 
such expression would scarcely get off the ground. 

This article mentions the art of letter writing 
which, like good conversation, is gradually disap- 
pearing. It is so easy to wire or call long distance. 
But who can remember for more than a few hours 
the exact form of expression that marks each of us 
an an individual? A letter, however thin, has an 
intimacy and warmth precious to the recipient as 
well as to the writer. 

Letter writing is one field which can be begun 
early. Every child has something to say on paper. 
Surely it can be more than the sterile school, such 
as “I am fine. How are you? There’s nothing to 
write about. Goodbye.” 

Let’s have some letters worth keeping for their 
content and vivid expression. 

Auice M. REGAN 
127 Ellis St. 
San Francisco 2, Calif. 


Looking for Reprints to Syn‘licate 


Dear Editor: 

May we send you our yearly letter in apprecia- 
tion of your wonderful services given to both 
authors and the publishing industry? 

Our needs have changed in the past year. We 
are now serving 25 countries, from Finland to 
India, from Berlin to Melbourne. 

We are still in the market for any feature arti- 
cle, biographical series, book, comic strip, cartoon, 
short story which fulfills two needs: 

1. It must be of international and universal 
interest. 

2. It must have been printed in the USA or 
Canada. 

Therefore, we are only interested in foreign re- 
print and syndication rights. We will not consider 
typewritten manuscripts. Our job is to obtain ad- 
ditional foreign revenues for already printed 
properties. 

Anything local and typical North American 
won’t do for our markets. Every piece must con- 
tain world interest. 

Kurt Sincer, Editor 
BP Singer Features 
7861 Stanton Rd. 
Buena Park, Calif. 
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WHICH COURSE GIVES ME 
THE MOST FOR MY MONEY? 


Ina Writing Course...asinaCar 


. » You Look for Two Things: 


Proved Performance & Economy 


NYS gives you both! For 25 years we have been 
proving that beginners can be taught to write and 
to sell through a non-academic course designed 
for sales. We will be glad to give you the stories of 
many, many NYS students who became successful 
writers through following these assignments. And 
NYS saves you money! You will be amazed at 
what you receive. 


i. 


AS TIMELY AS TOMORROW’S NEWSPAPER 


But the fiction, non-fiction, and television as- 
signments are only the beginning of what you 
receive. You receive two great books on writing; 
a standard market guide; plus a year of profes- 
sional marketing service after you complete 
your assignments. 


. You work with active writers and editors. 
. You work with writers who, through their per- 


sonal contact with editors, work with tomor- 
row’s requirements in mind! 


. You work with a leading nationally recognized 


literary agent whose business is today’s sales— 
but tomorrow’s market requirements and to- 
morrow’s sales too! 


. Remember, you invest to make money. You 


enroll in a course in order to sell your material 
and to make money. 


We Teach You To Write Stories And Articles 


And Then We Help You Sell Them! 


Your salable NYS scripts will be marketed 


for you on a professional (10%) basis by a 
nationally known literary agent who works closely 
with NYS students. 


You Can Earn While You Learn! 


I. 


These are examples; NYS grad- 


sales for NYS students.* Veleate 
- Instruction 
. Over 700 sales to leading Book Free 


. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday 





Two Saturday Evening Post 


markets (we started selling 
for her before she was fin- 
ished with the course) .* 


The free booklet 
WRITING FOR A 
WELL-PAYING 
CAREER will be 
of much value to 
you. It will be 
sent to you with- 
out any obliga- 
tion on your part 
by this long es- 
tablished and suc- 
cessful course. 
Just fill out and 


Evening Post, two books — 
and a major book club 
choice — all for one NYS 
graduate.* 





geeecesessssSEND THIS COUPON TODAY :ecesceces: 





return @ coupon. 





uates sell to all lucrative pub- 
lishing markets including the top magazines and 


book publishers. 


*(Names available on request) 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 


2 East 45th Street 


New York 17, N. Y. 





1\NA\NSNININ/INININ 


THE NYS BONUS 
EXPLODES! 


THE BEST JUDGES— 
ACTIVE STUDENTS—SAY: 
“The greatest thing that ever happened to 


. In these 
first few chapters of your book alone, there 


would-be writers. It is priceless . . 


is such a wealth of ideas, that they alone 
are worth the price of the entire course.” 
Helen M. Plante, Los Angeles, Calif. 

“You not only know where you are going 
but have worn the trail smooth."" Martha 
Hazeltine, Arizona. 


THE NYS BONUS— 
AN NYS EXCLUSIVE! 


The great new 150,000 word book Writing 
For Sales and Recognition. 


aN aN aN aN a aN a 


Your Biggest Value in the 
Writing Field Today! 


The famous NYS course is now doubled 
in size and scope. You receive complete 
training in fiction and non-fiction—both 
divisions in a single big, rich, generous low- 
priced course of training. And—a new 10 
assignment TV Course. NYS now bring you 
a total of 62 planned writing projects which 
include 11 extra-curricular stories, or arti- 
cles, or books . . . with no word limitations 
on the assignments themselves. And your 
NYS instructors will give you far more per- 
sonal criticism and guidance than you can 
expect elsewhere at any price. 


Dept. 827 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 


2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me, at no obligation, your FREE booklet WRIT- 
ING FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER. 


Name 


Address 





(This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call.) 











Information on W. H. Taft Needed 


Editor: 


Charles P. Taft, II, son of our 27th president, 
William Howard Taft, is trying to get in touch 
with families and descendants of those who were 
associated with his father’s administration or sat 
with him on the Supreme Court. 


The purpose of Mr. Taft’s search is to secure 
letters, photographs, anecdotes and other memo- 
rabilia which might be included in the Taft birth- 
place, which is soon to be restored and made into 
a public museum by the Taft Memorial Associa- 
tion, of which Mr. Charles Taft is president. 


VANCE HALLOWAY AGENCY 


announces paperback sales—THE STARMAKER, 12 TO THE 
MOON—-FORTHCOMING FOUR CROWN PRODUCTION MOTION 
PICTURES 
% NEEDS FOR TWO EXPERIMENTAL TELEPLAY PROGRAMS & 
EDITING AND EVALUATION FEES FOR 
THOSE WITHOUT CREDITS 


VANCE HALLOWAY AGENCY 
Box 28 Pearblossom, Calif. 


MILDRED I. REID 


For coaching b - f mail. For Boston or Wakefield class. 
For plots and poetry. For N. H. Writers Colony. 
MY SEVEN BOOKS 
1—WRITERS: HERE'S HOW! (Basic Technique) 
2—WRITER'S: HELP YOURSELVES! Formulas ° 
‘ y SRS: LET'S PLOT! Plots for everything 














“ 
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MAKE IT SELL (Advance Technique) ° 
TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types ex mes 
6—WRITER LEARN TO EAKN! (New a earns 

S—THE DEVIL’ S HANDMAILDENS, Novel, 33.50, tion me 
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The NEW 
Putnam 
$10,000 AWARD BOOK 


JIMMY RIDDLE 


by “AN BROOK” @ shameless) 


pseudonym 


Probably the most wicked novel ever written 
about the meeting of Englishmen and African. 
“The author jabs his satiric weapons into every 
imaginable target. No wonder he signed his 
novel with a pseudonym.”—Jerome Beatty, 
Trade Winds, Saturday Review. 

$3.95 at all bookstores. 


$0 GOOD IT’S SOLD WITH A GUARANTEE 
OF READER SATISFACTION 
The NEW Putnam $10,000 Awards (For either 
fiction or non fiction) have been established 
to set a standard of quality which will become 
a guarantee of excellence for the reading public. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


For ~~, write to Dept. WD, G. P, Setoen* s Sons, 


Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y 




















The birthplace, which was the home of his 
father, Alphonso Taft, in Cincinnati has been in 
private (non-Taft) ownership for about half-a- 
century, but was recently acquired by the Memo- 
rial Association. As soon as funds can be raised 
and plans completed, the Association plans to re- 
store it and open it to the public. 

Mr. Taft hopes to locate unpublished letters, 
pictures and other records that would be of his- 
torical interest. It is also hoped that some of those 
documents will reveal information as to the physi- 
cal appearance and decorations of the home dur- 
ing Taft's boyhood; much of this information has 
since been lost. 

Among the families Mr. Taft is seeking to 
reach are descendants of members of the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet, which included Secretary of 
State, Philander C. Knox; Secretary of Navy, 
George Von L. Meyer; Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, James Wilson; Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor, Charles Nagel: Secretary of Treas- 
ury, Franklin MacVeagh; Attorney General, 
George Wickersham; Postmaster General, 
Frank Hitchcock; Secretary of War, Jacob Dick- 
inson and Henry Stimson; Secretary of Interior, 
Richard Ballinger and Walter Fisher. He is 
also trying to locate families of the Associate 
Justices his father appointed to the Supreme 
Court and others he served with during the 
time he was Chief Justice. These included 
Louis D. Brandeis, Pierce Butler, John H. Clarke, 
William R. Day, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Charles 
Evans Hughes, Joseph R. Lamar, Horace Lurton, 
Joseph McKenna, James Clark McReynolds, 
Mahlon Pitney, Edward Sanford, Harlan Stone, 
George Sutherland, Willis van Devanter, Edward 
D. White. The names and addresses of some of 
these descendants are known, but many are not. 

The Taft birthplace, though referred to on 
historical markers erected on highways entering 
Cincinnati, until just a few months ago, actually 
had been divided into small apartments. The 
Taft Memorial Association plans to issue a pub- 
lic appeal for funds to restore its principal rooms 
and to remodel sections for use as a museum 
and offices of the Association. 

Mr. Taft’s office is located in the First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

Man Against White Space 
Dear Editor: 

Say—Aron Mathieu’s really quite a guy, indeed! 
“Man Against White Space (Part 4—Administra- 
tion)” is cool enough! 

It’s an easy thing to read and easier still to 
enjoy. It brings thoughts of the days when my 
horse was sick and my billfold “flat as a flounder” 
—but, of course, my horse got better and my bill- 
fold gained weight and looked—and felt—like a 
bullhead. Those days are okay to laugh at now; as 
far as the humor of it at the time, though, well 

Thanks for Aron Mathieu! 

Ginny HA 
R.R. 1 Box A-11 
Litchfield, Conn. 
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Comments on the Yearbook 
Dear Editor: 


The article, “It’s Up To You,” by Marguerite 
McLaine in 1961 issue of WriTErR’s YEARBOOK, 
is, by far, the most explicit and clearly-written 
work I have read for a long time. Cheers for her! 

And, “Why Some Confessions Are Rejected” by 
Helene Mandelbaum and Lela Schwartz have re- 
ports that are brief and concise. Perhaps there are 
confession writers besides myself who have re- 
ceived a neatly typed note from these girls ex- 
plaining what was wrong with a favorite brain 
child they had sent home to mother. 

Sometimes it takes only a word or two of en- 
couragement to make a writer see just what is 
wrong with a story. Perhaps, with revision, the 
story will sell on its next trip out. 

So, take a bow, Helene and Lela—I like you 
very much. 

Neue C. WHITLATCH 
Winding Way 

1400 Clark Mill Rd. 
Sweet Home, Ore. 


Dear Editor: 


Someone just called my attention to a picture 
of myself, apparently taken at an off-guard mo- 
ment, on the back cover of the June “WD,” and 
she told me that it was also featured on the FRONT 
cover of the Writer’s YEARBOOK. I have never 
been so mortified in all my life. Who gave you per- 
mission to use that picture? Don’t I have some 
kind of rights to my privacy? 

I don’t mind having my picture taken, but I 
think I have a right to know about it. If I'd 
known your photographer was prowling around 
my bedroom at dawn, I’d have combed my hair for 
him at least. But this is outrageous. 

You’ll be hearing from my lawer! 


My husband just suggested to me that this is a 
drawing and not a photograph at all. But that 
makes no difference. I don’t like artists sneaking 
pictures anymore than I like photographers who 
do it. I am terribly embarassed and all my friends 
are laughing at me. 

Mary M. Morasito 
10511 Olive St. 
Temple City, Calif. 


¢ And to think that Mr. Osborn promised to use 
me as his model.—Ed. 


Do Not Trespass .... 
Dear Editor: 


Can’t a great writer have peace and privacy 
without taking off to Guadeloupe or Majorca? 

Anyone who knows William Faulkner and Ox- 
ford, Mississippi, can’t blame the Nobel Prize win- 
ner for plowing up his driveway and posting no- 
trespassing signs. Why don’t the delirious “liter- 
aiphiles” go up to the courthouse in Jefferson and 
join the spittin’ and whittlin’ club. Or the ones 
who are able to read may very well stay home and 


A NEW AND SUCCESSFUL 
CAREER AT 50, THANKS 
TO NILA. 


"'To anyone who has a desire to write, 
| recommend the N.I.A. Course. It 
has given me a career which provides 
@ good living for my family and has 
helped me to finally realize a life- 
long dream. Whatever success 1 have 
enjoyed is due to your training." — 
Mr. J. W. Sonate, 448 S. Massey 
Street, Watertown, N. Y. 


‘How Do | Get My Start 


os a Writer?”’ 
HERE'S THE ANSWER 


First, don’t stop believing you can write. Don’t 
be discouraged if your first attempts are rejected. 
That happens to the best authors even to those 
who have “arrived.” Remember, too, there is no 
age limit in the writing profession. Conspicious 
success has come to both young and old writers. 

Where to begin then? There is no surer way 
than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the ‘‘know-how.’’ Understand how to 
use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings that 
are now vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, Sinclair 
Lewis, Thomas Wolfe, just to mention a few, all first learned 
to use words at a newspaper copy desk. And the N.LA. 
Copy Desk is today helping men and women of all ages to 
develop their writing talents by the same method . . . he 
ing them gain their first little checks of $25, $50 ‘and $1 
and much more, often with their earliest efforts. 


Learn to Write by Writing 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school 
for writers. i your talents grow under the supervision and 
criticism of professional writer-editors. Emphasis is placed on 
teaching you by experience. We don’t tell you merely read 
this or that author or to study his or. We don’t give you 
rules and theories to absorb. The N.I.A. aims to teach you 
to express yourself in your own natural style. You work in 
your own home, on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual writing assignments, Your 
stories are returned to us for correction. Your work is then 
analyzed constructively by practical writer-editors. They help 
to clarify your own distinctive style. Writing quickly becomes 
easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain the ‘‘profes- 
sional’ touch that gets your material accepted by editors. 
Above all, you see constant progress as your faults are 
corrected and your writing ability grows. 

hen an editor returns a story, one seldom knows the 
real reason for the ef but your N.I.A. editor tells you 
where you are NEA and why, and shows you what to do 
about it. Many N students begin to sell stories and 
articles easily written in ‘their sparetime minutes, almost from 
the start. 
A Chance to Test Yoursel§g—FREE 

Our unique FREE Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you 
possess the fundamental y ities necessary to successful writ- 
ing—acute observation, matic instinct, imagination, etc. 
You'll enjoy taking this test. It’s FREE Just mail the 
coupon below and see what our o- i... about you. 
No obligation. No salesman will cal! r Institute 
of America, One Park Ayoune, New York. 16. . (Founded 
1925) (Licensed by N.Y. State Dept. of Educ. ) (Approved 
for Rehab. Training by U.S. Veteran’s Administration.) 
MAIL COUPON A yf seccecsessceccecscy 
WRITERS INSTITUTE DIVISION 

Newspaper Institute of America 

One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Send me, without cost or obligation, 

your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information about writing for profit, as 
promised in Writer’s Dicest, September. 








Mr. 
EE e555: < 5 acs aidisg wad gta as ates esa pa oe OSS eannaa 
Mrs. 
PN Es, in 435 hoo RO a eee yaa pe aReaeesd aaomaee 
RT ER Rae ore Zone...... RT 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call.) 
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read Faulkner’s last novel, and give him long 
enough privacy to write another. 

Mr. Faulkner likes snobs. Those who do not en- 
croach upon Novelist Faulkner’s privacy may be 
able to see him at the supermarket on Friday 
afternoon. 

A snob, 
Mack W. RILEY 
Dorsey, Miss. 


He Lives By The Word 


Dear Editor: 

I am a Writer. 

I am not published but I will be. 

And I have something to say. 

I live by the Dicest and consume every article 
in every magazine furnished me by my wonderful 
subscription. But your articles fail to mention the 
most dangerous pitfall of the beginner. 

From what I have been able to gather in my 
slim world of writer friends, the writers, the real 
writers, the ones born-to-be, are the most sensitive 
lot in existence. They hunger to be heard. They 
can take criticism because they want criticism. It 
makes them grow. But sometimes the criticism goes 
far beyond the manuscript. And this is the point 
your contributors fail to mention. 

Although we live the same life, although we 
laugh and cry and hurt the same way, we are not 
the same as the rest of “society.” Because we do 
that one thing. That little extra thing that is not 
done by the mass. We scribble words on paper. 
And we are Different! 

We can force a balance, to make the world 
happy, by doing the things they do—by talking 
about diapers, neighbors, or the local garbage de- 
partment. But it still means nothing. We can’t be 
the same as the mass, because we aren’t. 

Once we are with it, if we are lucky enough to 
fight for what we know is right, we can become one 
of the fortunate few whose words are picked up, 
read, and remembered. But it takes a lot of fight, 
a lot of closed ears and hearts. 

Once we can write a deep, meaningful story, a 
story that says Something, and can refuse to allow 
hard words to penetrate our content, then we can 
make it. But, oh God, where is that time? 

Today the problems of the world are few, al- 
though they seem abundant. The problems of the 
world can be put into a little hand and clenched 
until the perspiration warms them and softens 
them and the heart understands them and the 
fingers write of them. If we can understand loneli- 
ness, the greatest hurt that life can possibly pos- 
sess, then we have it knocked. 

And when we do write of loneliness, and those 
close to us, for some reason unknown to us, can 
say there are bats in our craniums and we can 
stick our tongues out at them, then we’ve got it 
made, brother! 

And when the intelligent (so-called) of the fine, 
stable writer’s groups tell us “‘Write for money— 
it’s the only way,” and we can look at them and 
throw up, then it’s ours. The world. 





FRANKLIN WATTS, INC. 
AWARDS to WRITERS 


$3500 /$1250 


Closing Dec. 31, 1961, to the author of any ms. 
for the 1962 FICTION qualifying as “writing of 
AWARD for "a disting- singular merit in the 
uished contribution to field of children's mys- 
children's literature." tery stories." 25,000- 
$1,000 outright; $2,500 40,000 words. 


advance. 


Entry Form MUST accompany each ms. submitted. Write Awards 
Editor, Franklin Watts, Inc., 575 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 22, N.Y. 


DON'T QUIT SMOKING 


.-» Before Giving My Pipe a Trial! 
New principle that contradicts every idea you've ever 
had about pipe smoking. I guarantee it to smoke cool 
and mild hour after hour, day after day, without rest 
without bite, bitterness or sludge. To prove it, I’ll let 
ro iy a new Carey Pipe. Send name today for m 

REE complete trial offer. Write to: E. A. CAREY, 
1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 230-K Chicago 40, Il. 








FIRST SELLERS MAGAZINE 


A new magazine for people who haven't been able to sell 
in the fields of Art, Photogyaphy, and Writing. 


A magazine devoted entirely to helping the amateur enter 

the magic world of the professional. Earn big money doing 

the thing you enjoy most. 

Send $1.50 for Copy to Don C. Price, 6192 Iroquois 
Rd., Westminister, California. 

















Callies 


selects 20 of his favorite sto- 
ries, old and new, and tells 
how he wrote and sold them. This 
is a book for everyone inter- 
ested in the short story, both 
the appreciative reader and the 
striving craftsman. 


FURTHER 
CONFESSIONS 
OF A STORY 
WRITER 


$4.95 at all booksellers 
DOUBLEDAY & CO., Inc. 
Garden City, N.Y. 
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Writing help. Robert O. Erisman, North Stonington, 
Conn. Editor 18 years Mag. Mgt. Co.'s all-fiction 
group, paperback novels. Author stories, articles in 
ARGOSY, ATLANTIC MONTHLY, efc.; juvenile books 
(Little, Brown); reviews in NEW YORK TIMES, etc. 
Favorably listed by National Writers Club. Est. 1957. 











Have you tried CIRENCESTER? 


An alive Canadian agency for authors everywhere. Let 
us place your manuscripts. Reading fees $3.00 per 3000 
words. Sales ten percent. The RIGHT market may sell 
that rejected manuscript! Criticism and revision. 


CIRENCESTER LITERARY AGENCY 


85 Barrington Avenue Toronto 13, Ontario 
OXford 1-6740 Canada 











A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned For You! 


Many years’ experience helping writers in publication, 
screen and TV fields. Free DETAILS. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 








PRIVATE EDITION PRINTING 


Direct Printer-to-Author Service 
Novels, Poetry, Histories (250 copies up) 
AMAZING SAVINGS 
THEO. GAUS’ SONS, INC. 


38 Prince St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. Est. 1874 








PERSONAL TRAINING— 


not merely text books & promises— 
can help you to become a 


PROFESSIONAL WRITER 


@ Practical Magazine Writing gives 

you personal help by experienced in- 
structors. In a short time, under their 
friendly guidance, you experience a new 
confidence and sense of achievement. 
Sales of your material become easier. 
Write fiction, articles, TV plays. You are 
given professional, interested help every 
step of the way, from idea to sale. 


FREE---------------------- 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819 Gilpin Street, Denver 18, Colo. 


Please send me the free valuable booklet, THE WAY 
PAST THE EDITOR, and information about Practical 
Magazine Writing. 


Name . 











And, it’s strange—but when we are there, and 
this same bunch know it, by gosh, look at them 
fall all over us and tell us how they knew all along 
that we could do it. 

Let’s have somebody who has been through it 
tell us. We want to know from where we can pull 
the strength. We want to know that we, the born- 
to-be, can make it, through whatever. Because 
we're the ones who count—the ones who give not 
a damn for the money, or the place, but who hurt 
like it’s killing us with something to say. 

B. J. Guest : 
19835 North Miami Ave. 
Miami. Florida 


* Have you seen Harlan Ellison’s “Truth and the 
Writer” in the 1961 WRITER’S YEARBOOK? 
—Ed. 


Attention Photojournalists! 
Dear Editor: 


Our firm services the editorial needs of a large 
number of trade magazines. We are presently 
expanding our operation, setting up a “Photo- 
journalist Division” to supplement the efforts of 
our own staff of specialists. For this reason, we 
would welcome applications from your readers. 
All sections of the country are open. 

We would like to make one thing clear at 
the outset. With beginners, prospective articles 
often require obtaining more information from 
the interview source, or rewriting to capture the 
specific slant of the magazine involved, or getting 
additional photographs to illustrate points in the 
text. If the photojournalist can remedy such 
defects, he or she will be given an opportunity 
to do so. If our own field forces have to breach 
the gap, payment to the photojournalist will nec- 
essarily have to be in accordance with the value 
of the contribtuion to the total revenue 
produced. 


We will work closely with all who respond 
to this letter. We will furnish the names and 
telephone numbers of the firms to be interviewed. 
We will supply a guide to be followed to obtain 
preliminary information, and a detailed ques- 
tion sheet so that the angle we select can be 
probed intelligently. We will also work out a 
shooting script. If necessary, we will send re- 
writing instructions. In short, we will help be- 
ginners through every phase of an article, because 
only in that way, can we be sure that our high 
quality objective is attained. 

If any of your readers want to affiliate with us 
on this basis, he or she will find that our payments 
range from $30 to $100 per article, less 30%. If 
we have to use our own writers and/or photog- 
raphers to make the article salable, there will be a 
graduated deduction to cover such expenses. 
Payment is made after publication, in accordance 
with the prevailing industry standard. 

Norman J. Baratt, Director, 
520 Granite Building, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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A Stage For Your Play 
Dear Editor: 

Talented playwrights who would like the op- 
portunity of having their scripts produced under 
auspices of American Creative Theatre in their 
attractive, 200-seat, air-conditioned Eleanor 
Gould Theatre in New York City, are invited to 
submit scripts to our play selection committee. 

ACT is a non-profit, cooperative venture of 
theatre professionals, formed for the purpose of 
presenting their talents on a year-round, off- 
Broadway production schedule to specially in- 
vited audiences of interested producers, casting 
directors, talent scouts, agents, play backers, and 
ACT’s associate or sponsor members. 

Since October 1960, ACT has staged eleven 
productions of original plays by new playwrights, 
plus an original musical revue and three staged 
laboratory productions. The publicity value and 
local press coverage, plus the advantage of having 
the play performed in New York where top pro- 
fessional contacts can readily appraise the script 
under actual performance requirements, provide 
a unique opportunity for those whose playwriting 
ability can meet our high standards. 

All plays are read generally by at least three 
Board members; those scripts indicating real merit 
receive further readings. Plays written for, or easily 
adaptable to, a three-quarter arena stage are par- 
ticularly desirable. Highly elaborate or multiple 
setting plays are unlikely here; full-length plays 


are preferred, but outstanding, truly unique 
shorter plays will also be considered. 

While all types of plays have a chance, and the 
group has produced experimental, avant garde 
scripts as well as naturalistic, realistic dramas, 
ACT aspires to maintain the highest level of pro- 
fessional work in keeping with contemporary the- 
atre tastes, and playwrights who aspire toward 
this degree of quality are most sought after by 
ACT. 


Playwrights are invited to visit ACT while in 
New York, or to submit scripts by mail. A stamped, 
self-addressed envelope must accompany all sub- 
missions. 


ELEANOR Copy GouLp 
Executive Director 

AMERICAN CREATIVE THEATER 
169 Allen St. 

New York 2, N.Y. 


Rogue Ups Cartoon Rates 
Dear Editor: 

RocuE MacazineE will now pay up to $200 for 
4 color and duatone cartoons. Our old rate was a 


top of $100. Cartoonists, please study an issue or 
two before you submit roughs. 


Jim SAGEBIEL 

Associate Editor, RoGuE 
814 Dempster St. 
Evanston, IIl. 





% Favorably reviewed in over 
250 newspapers and magqa- 
zines to date. 

% Includes “Man Against 
White Space," the out- 
standing study on the care 
and feeding of mass maga- 
zines by Aron Mathieu. 

% Illustrated in color; car- 
toons on writing and pub- 
lishing. 

% Guaranteed to please you 
or money refunded. 











Are You as Successful 
as You Should Be? 


Thirty-eight successful writers and editors are ready to help you develop your 
writing to its fullest potential through the pages of THE CREATIVE WRITER. 
This 528-page book brings together the all-time outstanding articles published by : 
WRITER’S DIGEST and WRITER’S YEARBOOK in 41 years of covering the 
writing trade. Of the 36 articles, 30 have been completely updated with new material 
gathered from today’s foremost editors and authors. Every major field of writing is 


covered as well as 11 different groups of major market listings. 








WRITER'S DIGEST 91 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Send the CREATIVE WRITER prepaid immediately! If not 


thoroughly pleased with the book, | may retum it in ten 
days for a full refund. | enclose $6.95 payment in full. 
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Whatever else may grow scarce in the months to come, there’ll never be a shortage of unofficial 
advisers in this world of ours. Whether you live in a small town or big city, you’ll run constantly 
into people who are ready to advise you on everything from how to improve your appearance to 
how to improve your marriage. 


And that goes double if you happen to be trying to make your way in the writing business. 
There'll be family, friends, and casual acquaintances to tell you that you should send your scripts 
to The Saturday Evening Post because the stories published in that magazine are never half as 
good ; or, conversely, that you should give up your crazy writing notions and try something “sens- 
ible.” And there'll be the semi-experts—the local reporters, schoolteachers, librarians, and people 
who read a lot—to tell you what is wrong and what is right with your stories—what parts should 
be left alone or deleted or cut down or padded. 


You'll be taking a big step in the right direction when you realize that well-meant but unin- 
formed advice tends to hinder and confuse rather than help you—that your family, friends, and 
acquaintances are simply neither expert nor impersonal enough to give you advice of any real 
value—and that writing advice from literary semi-experts is no more valuable than advice from 
your druggist on how to cure pneumonia or treat gall bladder. And you'll be taking a bigger step 
in the right direction when you go for technique, career, and sales assistance to a firm whose busi- 
ness it is to help you—to a long established, hard-hitting literary agency such as this one, SMLA’s 
assistance in getting your scripts right and getting them sold is based on the solid experience of 


"pala contact with editors and publishers, and the sale of over 6,000 manuscripts for clients 
cach year. 


SERVICE: If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sales of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands 
but can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, with- 
out additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell 
you why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report 
within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, 
or have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your 
output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 
20% on British and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin 
to earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is ten dollars minimum 
charge per script up to 10,000 words, plus one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands. 
$35 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $65 for books over 150,000 words; $10 for 15-minute 
television or radio scripts, $15 for half-hour scripts, $20 for one-hour scripts, $25 for hour-and-a-half 
scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other types of material on request. These are our full 
and only fees and cover complete service; there are no further charges of any kind whatever. A 
stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all submissions. 
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ADVICE FOR 
A YOUNG MAN 
LIKE MYSELF | 


By R. V. 


I am past forty now, and it has been many 
years since I .was a bushy-haired and lonely 
college freshman who intended to beconie a 
professional writer. The determination was 
there, but of course I had only a few vague 
ideas of what a writer’s life would be. In- 
tuitively I knew that writing would give 
meaning and purpose to my existence. I 
could not have begun to guess what it 
meant to earn a living from the art and 
craft I chose to fulfill my psychological and 
emotional needs. 

Very probably, I was given good advice 
about the writer’s career when I was in 
college. I don’t know any more. I can’t 
remember a single line of counsel which I 
was able to profit from directly in the years 
that followed. Looking back, it seems to 
me I learned all the important things by 
trial and error, finding them out for myself. 
And it seems to me very sad that this is so. 
I am, in general, content with my life and 
what I have been able to write. Yet, as 


Cassill 


men my age are, I am haunted by the 
notion that I could have done more if I 
had not had to learn so much the hard way. 
Now that I have returned to be a teacher 
of writing at the same University of Iowa I 
attended as an undergraduate I have to 
hope that some things I have to offer you 
as advice will spare you the waste of learn- 
ing the hard way how to make your life as 
a professional writer. I’m encouraged in 
that hope by the reflection that after all, 
probably, some of the things I was told in 
college helped me more than my ungrateful 
memory will now concede. Something from 
this man, something from that, must have 
stuck and helped me when I needed it. 
Nevertheless my uncertainty about what 
became of the good advice I was given 
makes me suspicious of offering you very 
much practical and detailed advice when 
you haven’t asked me any practical and 
detailed questions. It may be that the best 
thing I can do in this first brief communi- 
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cation is to sum up the essence of what I’ve 
learned about my own big problems in be- 
coming a writer. 

But first I'll toss out a few principles that 
you might weigh right now when you have 
specific decisions to make about what course 
your education should take. 

First of all: Aim for a liberal education. 
Let college do for you what colleges do 
best—that is, show you how vast, subtle, 
and wonderful the free human mind can be. 
You ought to take whatever writing courses 
are available to you, sure. But don’t fall 
into the trap of considering college as mere 
vocational preparation, even if writing seems 
to you, as it should, your unalterable choice 
of vocation. You'll need attitudes and in- 
formation, as a writer, that you can’t pos- 
sibly foresee needing from where you stand 
now. A liberal education, in the old sense, 
is your best hope of acquiring a hold on 
those attitudes and the sources of informa- 
tion that all your life you'll need. Don’t 
feel you’re wasting your time in a Math 
class or a Physics class, or in History. 

Most important of all in rounding out your 
curriculum, I think, might be the choice to 
concentrate on some other arts as well as 
writing. Take a class in painting. Better 
yet—take two, three, five classes. Plunge 








R. V. Cassill writes: “My most recent big 
publication was the novel Clem Anderson, 
published in June by Simon & Schuster. It 
was called “a major novel” and otherwise 
praised in the NY Times. I got rave reviews 
in the Chicago Sun Trib book section and 
also in the Los Angeles Times Sun section. 
Bad reviews in Sat Review and NY Herald 
Trib. Also a very good review in BOM Club 
news. A paperback novel called Night 
School will be published by Dell this sum- 
mer, bringing my total of such to twelve. 
I’ve had articles and reviews in THE NATION, 
EsQuirE, etc. Have just finished an article 
for ESQUIRE on a convention of the Western 
Writers of America. A book of mine on 
Writing Fiction will be published next year 
if I can hit the fall deadline, as I mean to 
do. Have some stories coming out in GENT, 
EsQuireE, and a couple of literary quarter- 
lies. For this summer and the following 
year I’m on the faculty of the Writers’ 
Workshop at the State U of Ilowa—where 
I’ve taught, off and on, for a total of about 
five years.” 
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into music and the theatre if you have any 
background or natural inclination toward 
those fields. 

The reason for experiencing the other arts 
can be stated pretty simply. The creative 
process, mysterious as it is, appears to be 
basically the same in all the arts. Turning 
imagination into form through the acquisi- 
tion of a technical discipline is the problem 
for a painter or musician just as it is for a 
writer. And whatever you hope to do later 
as a writer—whether it is commercial 
fiction, articles, esoteric poetry, or monu- 
mental novels—will have to emerge from 
the fundamental process of creation, im- 
agination hammered into form. Nothing 
commercially or artistically valuable can 
come from a merely greedy attempt to fol- 
low the formula of someone else’s success. 
Always you'll have to rely on the creative 
functioning of your own mind. 

It will help you understand and control 
that functioning to put it to work in parallel 
arts. And don’t be afraid to plunge whole- 
heartedly into them. If another art seduces 
you away from your intent to be a writer, 
well, maybe you should make the change. 
Or maybe, when you’re ready, you'll come 
back to writing with your life and mind 
and talents enriched. 


It should go without saying that when you 
take writing classes and when you do the 
reading in contemporary and past literature 
that your teachers assign, you’ll profit most 
by enthusiastically following their direc- 
tions. This sounds like the corniest sort of 
avuncular advice—‘Do what teacher tells 
you.” But before you let it go out the 
other ear, let me explain what lies behind it. 

I know from teaching experience (and 
from my own foolish arrogance as an under- 
graduate) that many times a situation arises 
in which the very best student will think: 
This meatball instructor is aiming a lot 
lower than I want to aim. Why should I 
follow his suggestions? Or he will think: 
This course is very good for a lot of people, 
but not for me. My interests don’t line up 
with it. 

Either of these thoughts might have a 
good deal of truth in it. Certainly, there 
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are poor instructors and mediocre ones. 
William Blake said, “The eagle was never 
more foolish than when he submitted to 
learn of the crow.” But it’s also true that 
the good student can learn from the poor 
instructor. You don’t have to run at his 
pace. Outrun him as quickly as you can. 
But don’t refuse to run. The road to pro- 
fessionalism is paved with the frustrated 
skulls of those who knew they were superior 
to all their advisers and made the mistake 
of basking in that superiority instead of 
demonstrating it. 

As for the second notion—it’s not for me— 
God help you, you don’t know who you are 
yet. Certainly you don’t know who you’re 
going to be in ten years—in ten years when 
the chips are down. You discover who you 
are by attempting to learn things, to master 
techniques, which at the outset seem un- 
speakably foreign to you. 

The willingness to accept the limited aims 
recommended by this instructor or that is 
particularly valuable—and valuable for 
those who are potentially the very best of 
beginning writers—in writing classes. 

Many of the best young people in my 
classes at Columbia, The New School, and 
here at Iowa came into class entertaining 
the belief that long ago they had grasped 
all that was meant by plot, character, 
theme, unity, narrative, scene and so on. 
As for language (that medium in which 
these fundamental elements are woven into 
a living and expressive structure) too often 
they supposed that it would be supplied 
them automatically by their having “in- 
sight” into the quality of lives they meant 
to write about. 

So they meant to waste no time in reading 
and analyzing the craft of what I told them 
frankly was second-rank fiction. They 
were, at the beginning, determined that the 
only kind of reading which would help 
them advance as writers was that which 
deepened their insight into the human con- 
dition and the complexities of the human 
psyche. 

Therefore they read Melville and Dosto- 
evsky, Camus and Stendahl, Chaderlos 
Laclos, Proust, and Rilke. I was sympa- 


thetic with such reading programs. How 
could I be otherwise? Of course such 
authors would deepen insight and without 
insight plus the curious hunger to increase 
it, no student seemed likely to be worth 
very much as a writer. Without con- 
stantly deepening insight, no writer’s life 
will reward him sufficiently for all he misses 
of common comfort and peace of mind. 
But their error—which I tried steadfastly 
to lead them from—lay in scorning the in- 
sights into the fundamentals of writing that 
can be got, much more easily and securely 
sometimes, by a conscientious, burrowing 
analysis of the craft and structure of less 
than first-rank work. 


Try to grasp this and when you believe it, 
cling tight to the belief: You may advance 
faster in the mastery of your craft by learn- 
ing how Frank O’Connor, Wallace Stegner, 
Jean Stafford, Oakley Hall, Irwin Shaw, or 
James Gould Cozzens have organized their 
observation of the human scene into unified 
works of fiction than by learning what Joyce 
or Henry James discovered at the flickering 
edge of consciousness. 


Once again I’ll say it seems vain for me 
to try to advise you on the practical prob- 
lems of your college years and subsequent 
progress as a professional writer. The 
world, the market for writers, the very 
structure of publishing and of the reading 
public changes fast. If I told you some- 
thing about them that was important and 
true now, it might not be true by the time 
you got out of college. 

So let me try a few general prescriptions 
that I deeply believe in. 

To start with, I believe that writers young 
and old ought to pray, “Teach us to care 
and not to care.” 

You’ve got to believe, without any modest 
reservation, in the excellence of your first 
efforts. Yet, paradoxically, you’ve got to 
keep part of yourself uninvolved so that 
at the right time it can wake and say, “Ah, 
but these were only my first, fumbling 
efforts. They have this, that, and the other 
specific weakness which I’m now smart 
enough to spot. What seemed so profound 
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“if Henry Miller never comes home, you people will share the responsibility.” 


to me was only a scratching away of some 
surface covering. I can dig better now.” 

You’ve got to give yourself wholeheartedly 
to every piece of writing you do in your 
apprenticeship phase or it won’t be worth 
doing. It will cheat whatever readers you 
have. Worse, it will cheat you. Still you’ve 
got to keep something in reserve that will 
turn into healthy self-skepticism at the 
right time—or you’ll keep repeating your 
early, small successes until they are diluted 
away into nothingness. You'll go on re- 
peating your early faults until they become 
tyrants able to squelch every new idea or 
insight that the experience of living brings 
you. 

A young writer ought to sneer at criticism, 
sometimes—perhaps he very much needs to 
brush it away as long as hot confidence in 
his own creativity is sustaining him through 
the effort of completing a story. 

Then afterward—maybe months or years 
afterward, whenever he’s cooled down—he 
ought to seize every dull and kindly criti- 
cism and sink it into his own creation like 
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a knife. Even poor and ill-intentioned criti- 
cism can be useful in cutting away faults, 
if such criticism is shrewdly manipulated by 
the writer himself. 

In the same spirit one ought to believe 
unquestioningly in his vocation as writer for 
a while and in the value of his own talents. 
(How long? Long enough to give those 
talents a chance to reveal fully their initial 
capacities.) Then—every few years or so 
—he ought to candidly ask himself whether 
he should not minimize the importance of 
writing in his life. Next to the person who 
believes all his life that he’s a great writer 
and does nothing to demonstrate it, the 
person who sacrifices his whole life in work 
when he truly has no great qualification for 
it is the saddest of all. 

Don’t be afraid of wasting efforts and 
time. But be very sure you don’t waste 
your life. 


When I recommend a periodic examina- 
tion of one’s talent for writing, I know very 
well how hard it is—ever—to take a true 
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measurement. All right then. It’s very 
hard to do. Everything important about 
writing is hard. 

Which brings me, walking backward, to 
another point of general advice: Learn to 
do everything you can the easy way. All 
the mechanics of writing, all the mental 
adjustment, the arrangement of schedule so 
you have time to write, the emotional ac- 
ceptance of your subject matter, even the 
organization of the basic outline of your 
work—all this ought to be done as easily as 
possible. 

Because at the point where you are called 
on to deliver up the insights you paid so 
much to get from life, writing is always 
going to be hard. It will be too hard unless 
you've pampered yourself where you could. 
The crucial moments of your life as a 
writer will always be showdown fights be- 
tween you and the great darkness of igno- 
rance and chaos that surrounds us all. There 
is an awful frustration in coming to those 
crucial moments and finding that you’ve 
wasted your resources and will to fight in 
handling mechanical or structural details 
that might have been disposed of with ease, 
if not with grace. The most pitiful armies 
in history are those that used up all their 
powder on the way to the battlefield. 

The list of things you ought to do the easy 
way starts with such humble matters as 
whether you ought to write with a pencil, pen 
or typewriter. (When you’ve written a few 
years you'll know that even this isn’t as trivial 
a choice as it may sound to you now.) The 
only way to choose is to experiment until 
you know that it’s easier to get your best 
sentences down with one or another. 

Is it easier for you to revise or to rewrite 
from the beginning? Easier to write a fast 
first draft and correct it before beginning a 
second? Or easier to write a careful first 
draft? 

Is it easier to force a piece of work out 
in one sustained burst, skipping meals and 
drinking black coffee until it’s done? Or is 
it easier to add a little each day, pausing 
for scrutiny and relaxation before adding a 
little more? 

Choose, always the easiest way to turn out 
your best. (When you have a choice, that 


is. If you’re going to be a professional, 
obviously there are times when you'll have 
to do things the hard way to meet dead- 
lines. ) 

Do your own best ideas present them- 
selves like volunteers when you’ve been 
stimulated by conversation? Or after soli- 
tude? After you’ve been reading? In the 
morning or the evening? 

(I usually work best in the morning, after 
going to a Grade C movie the night before. 
I don’t regard this sequence lightly. I try 
to arrange it when I have a hard bit of 
work to get done.) 

Of course the choice will be different for 
different people. One thing will be easier 
for you at one point in your life, something 
else when your circumstances change. 

I think you’ve grasped by now that the 
principle of doing most things the easy way 
can apply to subtle matters as well as 
superficial ones. 

Ir the act of composition itself you ought 
to ask: Is the easy way to tell the story 
through a first person narrator, or by put- 
ting it in third person? 

Is it easier to find the language fit for your 
subject in the special vocabulary of the 
people you’re writing about, or in the less 
restricted vocabulary of the author? 

Is it easier to deal justly with your subject 
in a short story or in a novel? 


The principle of ease runs through many 
of the choices a writer makes in the man- 
agement of his life and career, once he’s 
sure that he’s a professional, for better or 
for worse. Of course life and a career can 
only be manipulated within given limits. 
Many things are forever beyond your con- 
trol. Success, money, longevity, and a good 
following of readers can not be conjured up 
by any writer’s whim. You've got to accept 
your luck. But year by year a writer will 
have some choice in these matters. 

And I say he ought to choose the easy way. 

Should you bid early for success? This 
probably means going to New York where 
most of the editors and agents do their 
business. It’s amazing how many more 


results can come from a quick telephone 
(Continued on page 80) 
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Hou Many People Ane There? 


By A. W. von Struve, Public Infor- 
mation Office, Bureau of the Census 


The United States Bureau of the 
Census is a warehouse of informa- 
tion for writers. This article ex- 
plains how writers may use this 
very worthwhile service. 


Would you like to know: How rapidly the 
Nation’s population is increasing? What 
State is most densely populated? What city? 
What county? How big is the throng of yes- 
terday’s babies who tomorrow will crowd 
school houses to overflowing? Are families 
larger now? Where women most outnumber 
men in the United States? How the popula- 
tion is grouped by age, by sex, by race, by 
marital status? How well educated Ameri- 
cans are? Where incomes are highest? Low- 
est? What the condition of American housing 
is? What proportion of homes is owned by 
occupying households? 

One might go on page after page listing 
questions about the characteristics of the pop- 
ulation and its dwellings; the pursuits oc- 
cupying those who work in agriculture, com- 
merce, industry, the professions; and the re- 
sources of the Nation in manpower, produc- 
tion facilities, and raw materials. 

The listing is easy. But where to get the 
answers to these questions? 

For one source, there is the Bureau of the 
Census in the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. It has often been called “the Nation’s 
fact finder.” It is occupied in the business of 
assembling facts. The product of its periodic 
censuses and current surveys, presented in 
thousands upon thousands of pages of statis- 
tics, is a vast store of information for the 
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writer who seeks numbers. There is such a 
vast treasury of numbers in Census reports 
that researching these reports is an educa- 
tional process in itself. 

The Census Bureau has just published re- 
sults of the Censuses of Business, Manufac- 
tures, and Mineral Industries which were 
conducted in 1959. Publication of final results 
of the 1959 Census of Agriculture conducted 
in the fall and winter of 1959 is in progress, 
as is publication of results of the 1960 Census 
of Population and Housing conducted in the 
spring of 1960. 

For the writer who is interested in national 
and regional statistics, the Census Bureau 
publishes United States summaries. For the 
writer who wants to center his attention on 
smaller areas there are State reports which 
present the summarized data for the State, 
its counties, metropolitan and urbanized 
areas, and municipalities. Special reports pre- 
sent data on population and housing by cen- 
sus tracts in the larger cities and their metro- 
politan areas, and data on housing by indi- 
vidual blocks in hundreds of cities. 

To avoid disclosure of operations of indi- 
vidual establishments, which the Census law 
forbids, the details of information on busines: 
operations and manufacturing in smaller 
places is not as comprehensive as that pub- 
lished for States, metropolitan areas, and 
larger cities. 

Virtually all reports of the Census Bureau 
may be purchased from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. They may also 
be purchased at field offices of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. Announcements and 
order forms may be obtained by writing to the 








Bureau of the Census, Public Information 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Other means of access to Census reports 
are the U. S. Depository Libraries of which 
there are several hundred in cities through- 
out the country. However, for the writer who 
wishes to keep informed on all Census reports, 
an annual subscription (at $1.25) to the 
Catalog of Census Bureau Publications is sug- 
gested. This catalog is issued quarterly and 
cumulatively to an annual edition, with a 
monthly supplement. 

Listed below, with brief descriptions of their 
content, are selected Census Bureau publica- 
tions which provide information for States 
and their subdivisions. In addition to the 
geographic reports listed, the Census Bureau 
also publishes subject matter summaries, To 
list them all, the Census catalog requires 
about 100 printed pages, so obviously there is 
not space enough for that in this article. As 
a short cut, if its a statistic you want, write 
us. If we have it we will supply, or inform 
you where the data may be obtained, if we 
know of its availability. 


1960 Census of Population 


Series PC(1)A—Number of Inhabitants. This 
series of reports, one for each State, presents final 
counts of the population in each county, and its 
minor civil divisions, each incorporated place, and 
unincorporated places of 1000 or more inhabi- 
tants. These reports are now available. 


Series PC(1)B—General Population Character- 
istics. This series of reports, one for each State, 
presents information on age, sex, race, marital 
status, and households for counties and their minor 
civil divisions, incorporated places, and unin- 
corporated places of 1000 or more inhabitants. All 
reports in this series are available. 


Series PHC(1)—Census Tracts. These reports 
will present information on both housing and 
population subjects. There will be one report for 
each of about 175 tracted areas in the United 
States and Puerto Rico. These generally are neigh- 
borhoods of about 5000-6000 population which 
have been delineated in the Standard Metropoli- 
tan Statistical Areas and in their central cities. 
Among the housing characteristics to be given are 
tenure, color, vacancy status, number of persons, 
persons per room, year moved into unit, type of 
structure, year built, condition and plumbing 
facilities, automobiles available, heating equip- 
ment, value of property, and rent. Population 
items will include age, race, marital status, em- 
ployment characteristics, income, years of school 


completed, etc. These reports will be published 
during the next six months. 





HISTORICAL STATISTICS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The newly-published book, Historical 
Statistics of the United States, Colonial 
Times to 1957, compiled by the Bureau 
of Census, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, is now available to writers. 
Containing over 774 pages of tables and 
explanatory matter, the book statisically 
charts the growth and development of 
the United States from colonial times 
to 1957. It’s price is $6.00. The book is 
sold by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

The Historical Statistics volume is a 
supplement to the annual Statistical 
Abstract of the United States. The 
1961 edition of the Statistical Abstract 
is also now available and will present 
for current dates the earlier informa- 
tion presented in Historical Statistics, 
as well as many additional items in its 
1,000 pages. 











1960 Census of Housing 


Series HC (1)—States and Small Areas. This series 
of reports, one for each State, presents informa- 
tion on number of housing units and their char- 
acteristics for counties, cities, and towns. The 
amount of information to be shown will vary with 
the size of areas and will cover occupancy char- 
acteristics, such as tenure, color, vacancy status, 
population per occupied housing unit, number of 
persons, and persons per room; structural char- 
acteristics, such as number of rooms, number of 
bedrooms, type of structure, year built, condition 
and plumbing facilities, equipment and facilities, 
such as heating equipment, cooking and heating 
fuels, air conditioning, source of water, sewage 
disposal, radios, television, automobiles available, 
etc.; financial characteristics, such as contract 
rent, gross rent, and value. These reports will be 
issued during the June 1961-January 1962 period. 


Series HC(3)—City Blocks. There will be 421 
separate reports in this series, covering 475 cities. 
There will be one report for each city with 50,000 
inhabitants or more in the 1950 census or in a 
subsequent special census conducted by the 
Bureau, and reports covering about 200 smaller 
places. Information to be shown includes condi- 
(Continued on page 35) 
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If You Want to Be a Writer... 


We posed the following question to some top writers and editors. 
“What advice would you offer a person who aspires to a writing career?” 
With the exception of Richard Gehman, who took some 
literary license, all responded within the restrictive limit of a one-sentence 
answer. If you’ve been looking for something to pin above your 
desk, we trust that at least one of the comments will fit you. 








Do not fail to be a novice in the beginning, because all 


doing comes from learning. 
§ illite cau) \ 


_ CALDWELL 


- 
a 








BEWARE OF ADVICE 
-—EVEN THIS Carl Sandburg 





Ive given the matter serious thought! I can come up with nothing to say to 
aspiring young writers as a group. Maybe it is essential that writers learn all 


important things for themselves. c } 





WRITE ' Ny — 





ROBERT FUOSS, EDITOR OF 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 









to 
all 





Study the writers’ magazines and pound hell out of the typewriter. 











ERLE STANLEY GARDNER 


READ—AND WRITE 





HERB MAYES, EDITOR OF MC CALL’S 


The most important quality which a beginning writer can develop 
is the power of self-criticism, to be learned either from a careful look 
at the best examples of whatever it is he is writing, or by accepting 
cheerfully the most honest criticism from others who know. 


Cog 


PAUL ENGLE, WRITER AND 
PROFESSOR OF CREATIVE WRITING 
AT STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 





Sometimes I feel I know the answer to that question, sometimes—now, for instance—I don’t. An 
older writer can’t really tell a younger one what to do if he has a conscience. He has to tell the younger 
to follow his own. In my beginning days I tried to learn what I could on a newspaper, and would prob- 
ably have gone. on with that kind of work if I hadn’t been brash enough to get myself fired. From that 
point on I wrote when and what I could. As I’ve said before, it’s much like learning to play the piano. 
Practice is most important. Practice brings looseneis, and the younger writer’s main affliction is tight- 
ness, which means awareness of Being A Writer. The minute you begin to think of yourself in That 
Way you are done for—you go the way a self-conscious writer such as, say, Shirley Ann Grau seems 
to be going. Away from life, that is, into Writing. Writing, capital W, ought to be left to the Harvey 
Breits and Granny—what an appropriate nickname—Hickses to Analyze. Writing ought to be left to 
the real writers, like Salinger, who can ignore the analysts and go on trying to get looser and looser 
and looser. I’m sure this is worthless for people looking for rules, but there it is, and if they’re looking 
for rules they ought to call up Harvey Breit and Granny Hicks and ask them what they are. 


RICHARD GEHMAN 


tne etn: Fem em! £5 


FRANCOIS SAGAN 
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Speaking as an ex-editor, | would say that an aspiring writer must be prepared 
to work very hard for a considerable period in order to acquire the proficiency 
and ease of professional work. It has been my experience also that a new writer 
is well advised to deal with a background which he understands rather than to 
make early use of his imagination in alien fields. 


"Toa 





THOMAS B, COSTAIN 


I would aduise anyone whe aipines to a writing career, 
that before developing his talent he would be wise to de- 


soley © tatols lati. ; 


HARPER LEE, AUTHOR OF 
TO KILL A HUMMINGBIRD 





Sorry--lf | had any advice 
to give I'd take it myself. 


¢ S Lecter bl 16-Z 


JOHN STEINBECK 





The new writer should olserwe, listen, look... and then 


oops CA MR 





ROD SERLING 
(Continued on page 78) 
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I AM 
THAT 





By Terence Cannon 


Cana person prepare himself for a writing 


I AM 


Our life is the becoming of That we Are; 
the growing into our life is the discovery 
of That we are Able to Be: this is my here 
and near conclusion. How I came to it is 
how I came to being a writer: it is the 
same, I imagine, for those who waked this 
morning to be midget car racers, garbage 
sorters, Anglican priests and camel trainers. 
It may apply to you, or is going to. 

Before I begin my story I will end it. I 
am now an Assistant Editor of Fleet Publish- 
ing Co. in New York. It came after inter- 
views countless, sidewalks walked the length 
of the Moscow retreat, and waiting rooms 
of employment offices that may I never see 
again. I came to it because I can write and 
criticize, I like the look and feel of books 
and some of the people who write them. 
Before this I had worked at many things: 
surveying, firefighting and packing nun’s 
habits among them. The worst job for a 
writer is an exhausting one; the best, one 
that preserves and excites. I intend to stay 
at publishing some time; whether to make a 
career of it I do not know. A small Welsh 
fishing village still lures at the edges of my 
daydream. As a writer, I continue to do 
what I did in college; write and make time 
for writing. Just as all courses were not 
worth attending then, so all divertissements 





career? If so, how does he go about 


doingit? Here are the expertences of one 
young man who, on the threshold of adream 
becoming reality, may have the answer. 


are not worth it now. I write and I send 
out my writings. A follow the advice of 
Bernini. There are three things, he says; to 
see, to listen to great men, and to practice. 

It does all begin with childhood, whatever 
you think of Freud, and since this is my 
tale it begins with stories made up about the 
photographs of sleeping lions in the Book of 
Knowledge (sleeping? Never. My lions 
talked, swam, hunted, went on trips, in 
short, enjoyed all the adventure I would 
have, had thoughtless nature borne me in 
the Veldt instead of St. Louis. When I was 
able to read I read what the book said of 
their lite—it was my first disappointment 
with reality) and ends with this article. It 
ends with the next story I write, and the 
next one. It is always ending and always 
beginning. To continue requires continual 
strength. Merely to get up in the morning 
requires continual strength. 

The story of the lions is not to say I was 
a writer from the word goo, hardly; I was 
railroad engineer, mounted policeman, cow- 
boy, indian, machine gunner, Superman, 
and all before twelve. Not even was there 
that prodigious love of great books that 
might have led some ten-year-old Boswell 
to prophesy the arts for me. At the age 
when Byron read Hume, Cicero and 
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Tooke’s Life of Catherine II, Young Can- 
non was as avidly quaffing the best of Alt- 
sheller and the best and worst of science 
fiction. (My first short story, in true anti- 
human s-f spirit turned the world’s popula- 
tion blue, green and purple with a Martian 
ray before killing the whole bunch off). 

I worked and played myself a year at a 
time through grade school and high, less 
boisterous than most, more secluded than 
some, doing it my own way partly and 
others’ ways partly as everyone must. Here- 
in lies no example, of course: some writers 
crept and slept and some arrowed and 
harrowed their way through those twelve 
years. What is the best childhood for a 
writer? His own. 

I Am that I Have Been. Our root is set 
in our childhood, tear it out as some of us 
would: I would not. From the Arcadia of 
my own youth I draw green nourishment. 
It is the inland stream, familiar but unseen, 
recalling a time when evil was a figment of 
the instinct, horrible and obvious, not at all 
in its real form, that of one’s neighbor’s 
face. It’s direction impels me, most ob- 
viously in a distrust of all but elemental 
things, a preference for the artifice of 
nature to the artifice that casts men in its 
own image: the artifice of cities, the artifice 
of convention. It reminds me: better the 
intricities of leaves than of highways. There 
is an honesty of children that becomes easy 
and easier to forget and lose in the ritual 
of the known and the accustomed and the 
old-hat. Any single leaf, though no work 
of art, is superior to, say, stamped and 
painted wax leaves, because the former imi- 
tate themselves; their form, their color, 
their smell are determined by their intrinsic 
need. Not so the rubberoid palms that 
sprout in California yards where real palms 
can’t grow. 

Late adolescence is the great period of 
imitation: we are in turn political figures, 
friends, and TV personalities. We become 
what we read and follow all the wrong 
advice and every now and then discover we 
have been imitating some part of ourselves 
and that part becomes us. Ranier Maria 
Rilke, age 19, deciding he would be a poet, 
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donned silk hat, purple cape, gloves (it was 
the late 19th century) and listened to 
people for two years say, “There goes Rilke, 
the Poet!” Then one day he sat down, 
wrote a poem, and discovered he was imi- 
tating himself all along. Subtlety came 


later. Writing, in a sense, embodies the 
three ages: no-nonsense, imitation and 
sophistication. 


So it mattered more then how I looked at 
things and what I did than what I read or 
that I wrote about the new lunchroom for 
the Panther or the Homecoming Dance for 
the Bulldog or that I wrote a short story in 
which my little sister turned out to be a 
cannibal. It was even worthwhile that I 
entered Cornell University as a nuclear 
physicist. 

The last was an understandable mistake 
and derived from intriguing highschool 
courses in mathematics and physics and 
pure Sundayafternooneverydayoftheweek 
boredom with English classes in which 
teacher, phrase by paragraph in her none- 
of-you-shall-escape-alive voice, read to us 
the peppermint morals of Silas Marner. I 
understand this sort of thing is not unknown 
to other schools too. 

Would I be a writer had I not gone to 
college? Who knows? Whatever we are, 
we are Not that we Might Have Been. I 
can only tell what I Am. Perhaps it was 
the result of an opposite situation: gigantic 
fact fearful science courses vs. small English 
classes where I heard for the first time 
Dylan Thomas reading, among other things 
‘A Child’s Christmas in Wales,’ just as 
beautiful as girls or sunsets or mathematics, 
words that possessed (contained, expressed, 
reflected, were) Beauty. I hope I'd sus- 
pected it all along. At any rate, science 
was never the same. It could be my ego 
spoke out, saying, there is more of you in 
writing, or that I realized I wrote better 
than I computed, or, and most likely, the 
child, who prefers the particular that he 
can touch and smell and taste, said, “In 
writing you touch and smell and taste 
twice, once in life and once in art.” 

The value of a college lies in the par- 
ticular: a college is the people in it. It 
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was those people who nudged, confused, ex- 
cited, bored, lured and kicked me into being 
a writer—a myriad of them all shapes and 
sizes: the boy who unravelled Cumming’s 
syntactical mazes, the professor who told me 
to stop writing “apocalyptic stuff,” the 
friend who restored my sense for no-non- 
sense, the professor who said my poems were 
like “flowered wallpaper,” the professor 
who awarded me Cornell’s highest literary 
honor. Many a thing, a novelful. Three 
or four girls should be included, as should 
the first person I ever truly hated, and a 





Help From Home 

The author of this article is not 
only blessed with writing talent, he 
also has parents who well know the 
problems he’ll be facing. His mother 
is Pulitzer Prize winner Josephine W. 
Johnson (Now in November), and 
his father is Grant Cannon, Editor of 
THE Farm QuarTERLy. Following is 
their advice to him (and all aspiring 
writers). 


Talking about your writing dissi- 
pates the emotional energy which 
makes writing rewarding and leaves 
only the drudgery—don’t talk, write. 

—Grant Cannon 


Keep alive your love and interest 
in words; keep learning—history, 
art, anthropology, science, etc., as 
well as how people live and feel 
around you. Don’t be discouraged by 
the confusion of it all. Literature is 
one way out of the apparent chaos. 
Josephine W. Johnson 














pacifist lawyer, and Elihu who made me 
like facts again (can you name four 18th 
century novels with alliterative titles?) ; 
David who taught games, the art of non- 
sense and the principle of hanging in there; 
Mike who showed me how not to write, by 
example; Dick whose personal romanticism 
colored the Cornell arts, a whole collegeful 
of people large and small, dull, dirty, jolly 
in turn, after whom I was never the same. 
Cornell was never a Snark-hunting group of 
lovable oddballs: double the length of the 


above list would include the lot of them in 
fact. The niggardly, the stupid, the down- 
right evil abounded, all 95 percent of them, 
but in the right university they can be 
ignored. 

The right university is where you can hide 
out for a week not going to classes, writing 
if you want or sitting in the cemetery, and 
no one knows or gives a damn. It is also 
where there are at least six class periods you 
will regret having missed during that week. 
It is where they offer as many courses as 
possible, where they pick students of all 
flavours, including ridiculous, and faculty 
members for talent not publication. It is 
where there are nondormitory private living 
quarters available and where there are at 
least a few fraternities to give you someone 
toward whom you can feel superior. It is 
where writing courses are given by profes- 
sors who write and painting classes by pro- 
fessors who paint. Where the courses be- 
speak the human condition sufficiently to 
inspire you to write. (I learned more about 
writing from the Divine Comedy than from 
any one writing course). It is, for the 
writer, a four-year reading list. It divides 
the world up and lets you put it back 
together. It illuminates the particular. 

College at its best can demonstrate the 
truth of I Am that I Am. I am I: W. D. 
Snodgrass, William Shakespeare, Roger 
Bacon and Lady Gregory are themselves. 
They order their writing as they themselves 
are ordered; nothing can be more im- 
portant. The pseudowriter writes as he 
thinks he should. The true writer writes 
as he must. His responsibility is not to an 
ideal or to the welfare of children or to 
national security or to the future of art. 
It is one of many artistic paradoxes: the 
artist is most free when he is least free. His 
freedom is in his imitation of himself. Not 
imitation of his personality, ego-projection, 
neurotic catharsis or the like, but that par- 
ticular music he picks out from many tones 
bursting helterskelter from the broken mad- 
cap calliope (or flute or tin drum) of the 
world. 

There is no dogma to art. It is more real 
than a fist in the face, more artificial than 
(Continued on page 35) 
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The annual meeting of the American Book 
Publishers’ Council produced some figures 
and ideas which were most interesting and 
promising. Every category of publishing 
showed a marked increase in 1960 over 1959. 
Adult trade paperbacks were 33.9% greater; 
juveniles, retailing for less than $1, jumped 
by 106.6%. 

Gratifying though these figures are, the esti- 
mates of future growth are even more dra- 
matic. Dan Lacy, executive director of Amer- 
ican Book Publishers’ Council, pointed out 
that the potential is much greater than most 
people in the industry realize. Right now the 
average American adult buys a hardcover 
trade book once every five years. 

What with stepped-up education (by 1970 
it is expected there will be at least 33% more 
college graduates), a steady rise in popula- 
tion, constantly improving techniques in the 
distribution of books and magazines, and the 
development of a cultural climate in which 
books will be an acceptable prestige symbol, 
there is no place to go but up. 

Even by reaching the point where the aver- 
age adult American buys a hard-cover trade 
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book once a year, we will have multiplied 
book sales by five. And the magazines will, 
of course, go along with the trend. 

Some jokes originating at the conference 
are still making the rounds. Mitch Miller, in 
noting that book publishers have been mov- 
ing out of garrets and into their own magnifi- 
cent buildings, commented, “Now they use 
the garrets to store their common stock.” 

A group of executives went so far as to make 
plans for a new publishing house, Oblivion 
Press, which was founded on Monday, to go 
public on Tuesday and sell out to Bennett 
Cerf on Wednesday. 


Big-Fish-Little-Fish Department 


Keep your eye on Macfadden. In addition 
to its acquisition of Hillman, reported here 
in the July issue, this organization has been 
picking up other goodies along the way. 

It has combined forces with Bartell Broad- 
casting Corporation which operates a chain 
of American radio stations and foreign TV 
stations. It has acquired a sizable hunk of 
Teleglobe Pay-TV Systems. It has bought a 
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major interest in Process Lithographers to 
expand its printing facilities and reduce 
printing costs. Other big deals seem to be 
pending not only in book and magazine pub- 
lishing, but as well in the fields of motion 
pictures, radio, TV, and electronic commu- 
nications. 

At the same time Macfadden is in the midst 
of a drive to expand the audience of the 
Macfadden publications. PAGEANT, with a 
present circulation of 500,00, is being ABC 
audited. By the end of 1961, it is expected 
the circulation of PAGEANT will be 2,500,000 
—amultiplied by five in one year. Other Mac- 
fadden publications ditto. 

The basis of this program is the recognition 
here of the fact that not enough has been 
done to reach the mass consumer. Note the 
word “consumer” rather than “reader.” The 
drive is toward the big advertiser. The sales 
pitch is that many blue-collar workers now 
earn more than the majority of white-collar 
workers—teachers, secretaries, clerks, etc. Of 
course, in order to reach these people, both 
the publishers and the advertisers must be 
convinced that this huge audience does read, 
or could be induced to read. And apparently 
they are convinced. 

For the writer, an ever-expanding reading 
audience is the best possible news. 


More and More New Book Projects 


Random House is experimenting with vol- 
umes of short novels. The first book, already 
out, is called Three, and consists of—yes, you 
guessed it—three short novels. They are The 
Voice of Charlie Pont, by Douglas Fairbairn; 
A Butterfly Net and a Kingdom, by Blair 
Fuller; and Into the Woods of the World, by 
George Mandel. The book sells for $3.95. 

If this first book does at all well, Random 
House plans to put out a similar volume 
every year, consisting of three or four short 
novels by different writers. If you have a 
really good story of 15,000 to 35,000 words, 
which has not previously been published in 
any form, you might consider sending it to 
“Short Novel Annual,” Random House, 457 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. Get it 
there before January 1, 1962. 

Lippincott, under the imprint of Keystone 
Books, is starting a new series of paperback 
volumes of short stories, both reprints and 


originals, The original volumes will be ac- 
companied by small hard-cover printings, 
too. 

These are not routine popular magazine 
type of stories. The standards are high, as 
some of the best contemporary writers are 
represented in this project. 

Also underway at Lippincott’s are three 
new major book departments in the field of 
history. The requirements here are quite 
specific, and here they are: 

1. A series to be called Great Battles in 
History, edited by Hanson W. Baldwin, mili- 
tary editor of the New York Times, running 
to about 60,000 words. Here are two exam- 
ples already arranged for: The Siege of Port 
Arthur: Red Sun Rising, by Major Reginald 
Hargreaves; and The First Battle of the 
Marne, by Robert Asprey. Each book must 
deal with a particular military or naval battle 
or campaign. 

2. A series to be called Critical Periods in 
History, of which the general editor is Rob- 
ert D. Cross, associate professor of history at 
Columbia University, of which two good ex- 
amples are: Lincoln’s April Policy of 1861, 
by Richard N. Current; Democracy In Crisis, 
by Richard W. Lyman. Here, too, a good 
length would be about 60,000 words. 

3. A series to be called the Keystone West- 
ern Americana, which are reprints of out- 
standing works in this field. The editors here 
are Achibald Hanna, curator of Yale Uni- 
versity’s Western Americana Collection, and 
William H. Goetzmann, assistant professor 
of history at Yale. 

The home office of J. B. Lippincott Co. is 
at East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, 
Pennsylvania. The New York office is at 521 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Grove Press (where something new seems 
to be happening all the time), has started a 
new line of mass market paperbacks called 
Black Cat Books (after a cafe in Mexico). 
These include reprints of Grove Press’ higher- 
priced paperback and hardcover books, and 
reprints bought from other houses which 
seem to have good potentials for wider dis- 
tribution ; also originals which are likely pros- 
pects for large audiences. 

Grove Press it at 64 University Place, New 
York 3, N. Y. The publisher is Barney Rosset, 
the managing editor Richard Seaver. 
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Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. 
Jefferson Avenue, St. Louis 18, Mo., has 
entered the paperback field too with a line 
of $1 religious books which are known as 
Concord Books. 

Of the first four Concord books, three are 
originals, Teach Us To Pray, by J. W. Acker; 
How About Christianity?, by Ad Haentz- 
schel; and Challenge of the Space Age, by 
John Klotz. 

Western Publishing Company (for details 
see May, 1961 Market Letter), has moved 
into its new Western Publishing Building at 
850 Third Avenue, New York City, occupy- 
ing some 45,000 square feet on three floors. 
This building extends from 5lst Street to 
52nd Street on the west side of Third Avenue. 

Racine and Golden Press (owned jointly 
by Pocketbooks and Western), have moved 
their editorial departments into the building, 
as have Artists and Writers Press; The Book- 
wrights ; Capitol Publishing Company; Guild 
Press; Western Printing and Lithographing 
Company; and Whitman Publishing Com- 
pany. 


The Play’s the Thing 
Or Is It? 


The Broadway Theater, the “fabulous in- 
valid,” is always in a state of crisis. The dif- 
ference from one year to another is a matter 
of degree. Admittedly in the last few years 
the patient has not been doing very well. 

There have been many doctors, and pills of 
every conceivable size and color. The latest 
M.D. is the Dramatists’ Guild and the pre- 
scription: cuts in writers’ royalties “in an 
effort to alleviate the plight.” “The Dra- 
matists’ Guild believes that this will create a 
new climate in which production of plays 
will be increased, and new playwrights en- 
couraged.” Of course, the idea is that “all 
craft unions in the theater as well as the 
theater owners will ultimately make equal 
concessions so that the public can be the 
benefactor.” 

That’s the theory of it. In practice, the 
writers, particularly writers without glitter- 
ing names, are apt to find themselves carry- 
ing the heaviest load. Theater owners, who 
eat the biggest slice of the pie without much 
bending over a hot stove, have not, to my 
knowledge, made any concessions up to this 
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writing. And the plays get fewer and less 
distinguished, while the musicals get gaudier 
and louder and more expensive. Out-of-town 
buyers are on expense accounts, and theater 
owners want long runs. 

In London and Paris I saw really good plays 
with excellent performances for under $3— 
orchestra seats. There, it is economically 
feasible for a play to run for less than a year, 
and, therefore, plays are put on which are 
not planned for the least common denomi- 
nator. There is no reason in the world why 
the same situation should not prevail in New 
York except the greed of the people who call 
the tune. The dancers are beginning to 
realize there is not much to celebrate. And 
who can blame them? 

Edward Albee, author of the off-Broadway 
“The Zoo Story,’ “The Death of Bessie 
Smith” and “American Dream,” one of the 
brightest new voices in the American theater, 
has this to say: “On Broadway the play- 
wright is the most basically expendable part 
of the commercial theater. All income in 
the theater, including writers’ income, is 
ridiculous.” The most money he has ever 
earned as a writer is $350 a week, and that 
for only a brief period. 


The Magazine World 


For a while back there it looked as though 
American magazines were going to run into 
some trouble with Canada. A Royal Com- 
mission Report called on the Canadian gov- 
ernment to curtail the entry into Canada of 
foreign publications carrying advertising di- 
rected at the domestic (Canadian) market. 
There must have been considerable objection 
to this recommendation, as the subject was 
quietly dropped. 

Tue Saturpay EvENING Post will have the 
New Look with the September 16 issue. The 
advertising people who have seen advance 
presentation (in June) report that the new 
Post will look considerably more modern 
and dramatic, with some resemblance to 
McCatv’s and Lire. 

While hoping to hold on to its older readers, 
there will be more and more emphasis on 
material which will attract younger readers. 
There will be more cartoons, and more and 
more non-fiction. The reason given by the 
Post editors (and other editors too), is that 
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“It’s either the world or me.” 


“there is not enough good fiction now being 
written.” How do writers feel about this? 


The new editor is Robert Fuoss. He has a 
special interest in developing good, new 
writers, but his standards are high. Top 
rates, of course. The address is Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The faculty of La Salle College puts out an 
interesting quarterly called Four QUARTERS 
which uses articles, stories and poems of 
literary calibre. This is a Catholic college, 
and while the material published in Four 
QuarRTERs is not required to deal specifically 
with religious subjects, the point of view 
should be born in mind. 

Preferred lengths for stories and articles are 
1500 to 3000 words. Payment is only $25 per 
ms., but you will find yourself in good 
company. 


The editor is Brother Edward Patrick, 
F.S.C.; associate editor, Brother Felician 
Patrick, F.S.C. Address Four QuarTERs, 
La Salle, College, Philadelphia 47, Pa. 


Coronet Is No More 


When I telephoned Mr. Gillenson to express 
my sympathy over the demise of Coroner, 
we talked about it as people talk about the 
death of a person. Over the years, a publica- 
tion assumes a personality as distinctive as 
that of a human being. CoL.ier’s was 
uniquely CoLuier’s, and no other maga- 
zine was or ever will be quite the same as 
CoRoneT. 

Coronet died with a circulation of well 
over 3 million. “The trouble is,”” Mr. Gillen- 
son said, “large circulations sometimes create 
more problems than they solve. Production 
costs are so high that readers don’t pay their 
way. The advertisers have to pick up the 
slack, and when, for whatever reason, they 
don’t, a large circulation becomes only an 
additional burden.” 

The October issue will be the last one. The 
subscription list will go to READER’s DIGEST 
and Curtis Publications. 

In November, Harper’s will publish Fabu- 
lous Yesterday, a Coronet anthology cele- 
brating the 25th anniversary of the magazine. 
It’s truly a pity that this anniversary will also 
mark the end of Coroner. 

Writers will mourn the passing of a market. 
But when a publication dies, it is a loss to 
everybody, because our culture has to this 
extent been diminished. 


Notes and Comment 


Samuel J. Lefrak is one of New York’s most 
prominent and forward-looking builders. As 
part of his new $125,000,000 Lefrak City 
project in Queens, in which 25,000 people 
will live, Mr. Lefrak has provided facilities 
for two theaters, five Olympic-sized swim- 
ming pools, gardens and recreation areas, 
and in addition, a library. 


William L. Shirer’s The Rise and Fall of the 
Third Reich has sold close to 300,000 copies 
(at $10 per). In addition, foreign editions 
are selling merrily in France, Germany, Is- 
(Continued on page 52) 
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GUNS 





ARE BOOMING 


Take four movies—a western, spy thriller, 
science fiction, or even thwarted love—and 
you'll find one factor common to them all. 

What is this universally common denomi- 
nator? 

When the first Pilgrim set foot on Plymouth 
Rock, what did he have in his hand? What 
did the frontiersman reach for when his boy 
hollered, “Indians”? What is the thing that 
gives some 20 million Americans a good 
excuse to get out into the woods to enjoy 
nature? 

By now, you’ve probably guessed it. It’s 
a gun. 

Guns helped shape the history of our coun- 
try and they have kept it free ever since the 
American Revolution. Even today they must 
stand ready in the face of the Communist 
threat. 

But this isn’t what makes a gun important 
to you and me. 

Every year the sales of hunting licenses 
grow. The National shooting championships 
set new attendance records. More and more 
people are turning to guns for sport, hobby, 
or recreation to spend those leisure hours. 

So what does all this mean to the writer? 
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By Bill Clede 


Much, because as public interest changes, 
so do magazine formats. 

Where there was only one gun magazine 
just a few years ago—THE AMERICAN RIFLE- 
MAN—there are now ten periodicals aimed 
at the gunowner, shooter, collector, and 
amateur gunsmith. 

True, other magazines use gun articles and, 
if you have a good enough story, they’ll buy 
it. But these markets are more limited. They 
have their own gun writers on their mast- 
heads. Pete Brown for Sports AFIELD, Pete 
Kuhlhoff with Arcosy, Warren Page in 
Fretp & Stream, Jack O’Connor in Ouvt- 
poor Lrrg, and Lucian Cary in True. They 
usually cover a gun subject each month so 
your story has to be a real blockbuster to 
score there. 

But, keeping your sights just on the gun 
magazines, there are still ten good markets. 
Each book may average a dozen articles in 
an issue and the ten have a total of 76 issues 
a year. That makes around 912 or more spots 
to fill. Staff writers fill some, yes, but there 
are plenty left for the competent freelancer. 

Competence is an important word in these 
markets. Readers of gun magazines are all 
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“experts.” A gun enthusiast can feel very 
strongly about his favorite gun and his opin- 
ions and he will be quick to let you know 
when you goof. Fortunately, he is also quick 
to write a word of praise. He will study your 
article just to see what you think on the 
subject and he knows pretty well whether 
you are right or not. 

Nothing discredits a story — any story — 
more quickly than technical inaccuracy. 

I’m convinced that the one factor which 
made Shane a great Western movie was the 
shooting of badman Jack Palance. When 
Alan Ladd triggered his single action Colt 
.45, Palance didn’t grasp his chest with a 
moan and sink slowly to the ground as he 
would have in a Grade B—he was slammed 
clear across the bar room as though he had 
been struck with a sledgehammer. 

Shooters know that a .45 will hit just that 
hard, so technical advisor Rodd Redwing 
insisted on this “radical innovation.” 

Whatever you write about, some gun bug 
is sure to run right out and try it, perhaps 
only to prove you wrong—if he happens to 
disagree. Unless you have actually done the 
thing you’re writing about and know your 
facts, you can jeopardize your creditability. 
Should an error get past the editor (and it 
seldom does) to cause him embarrassment, 
your reputation is shot and your next byline 
will be received with something less than 
enthusiasm. 

Of course, this holds true with any writing 
and especially with any technical writing; 
but it is particularly true in gun writing. 

Other than knowing what you’re talking 
about, it is not difficult to write for the gun 
magazines. Gun readers are students of their 
hobby and entertainment for them is as 
much learning something new as it is in 
being kept in suspenseful anticipation of the 
solution to a mystery. None of the gun maga- 
zines use fiction. They don’t want pure en- 
tertainment; they want informative, how-to, 
and generally that which helps a reader get 
more fun out of his hobby. 


Walter J. Howe, editor of the AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN, official organ of the National 
Rifle Association, tells of the sage fellow who 
once said that there are two classes of people 
who are fundamentally equipped to write 
on a specialized subject—those who know 
everything about it and those who know 
nothing about it. He reasons that those who 
are ignorant, aware of their ignorance, will 
dig into every available reference to come up 
with a new approach to a particular point. 

Of course, the editor won’t write your story 
for you but, in this field at least, he is more 
likely to buy an ineptly written piece of valu- 
able information than he is a beautiful piece 
of trivia. 

Getting ideas is no more difficult, nor any 
easier, than in any other field of writing. 
Since it is a technical field, the reader knows 
something about it to begin with but he is 
always asking the eternal “Why?” Ask your- 
self “Why?” whenever you view a gun 
subject. 


In North Haven, Conn., for example, a 
police report in the paper showed that the 
number of nuisance shooting complaints had 
a marked decrease. Why? The Rotary Club 
had begun a shooting program in a sand pit 
for the town’s kids and the police were help- 
ing. Certainly other towns could benefit from 
these ideas. The story of how it was done 
appeared in GuNs magazine. 


A guy went into a gun store and asked for 
a box of 30-caliber cartridges. But which 30- 
caliber? There are so many. Why? That 
article sold to Guns & Ammo. Shooters need 
a club to build their range. Why and how 
do they do it? “The How, Why, Where of 
Gun Clubs,” was sold to Guns & Huntine. 

A town near my home tried to close its 
entire area to hunting. Why? They had a 
serious problem with the illegal jacklighting 
of deer and “They Dirty the Name of Hunt- 
ing” was used in Guns & Game. Some gun 
clubs thrive while some wither on the vine. 
Why? That one took a lot of research but 
“Key Tips for a Successful Gun Club” was 
just right for GuNsporrt. 
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If you are a knowledgable gun bug yourself, 
you are bound to learn something new 
through your own search for information. 
Thousands of other shooters want to learn of 
it, too. If you’ve tackled a particular problem 
and solved it, others want to solve their prob- 
lems. But they are not interested in hearing 
your troubles unless a practical solution is 
offered. 

After you’ve drafted your article, you can 
evaluate its worth by asking these questions: 

1. Would I be interested in reading this? 

2. Does it answer a need? 

3. Is it new or novel? 

4. Have I stayed on the subject I intended 
to cover and covered it as thoroughly as 
need be? 

5. Are the photographs or art work suitable 
both from the explanatory and mechani- 
cal standpoints? 

6. Is this article in line with the magazine’s 
editorial requirements? 

If you can answer “yes” to all, your article 
is well on its way to favorable consideration. 
But if you get a “no,” stop and take stock. 
See if you can rewrite to turn that “no” into 
a “yes.” 


The Booming Markets 


American Gun, 7 E. 48th St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Issued quarterly; $6 a copy, $18 a year. Larry 
Koller, Editor. A quality quarterly with hard 
cover. Aimed for gun enthusiasts, hunters, sports- 
men, historians, students of Americana. Wants 
technical and historical articles, some personal 
experience pieces; may be serious, humorous or 
satirical in style. No fiction, fillers or verse. Articles 
should run 3,000 to 5,000 words and quality writ- 
ing and illustrating is demanded. Excellent rates, 
about 10¢ a word. 


The American Rifleman, 1600 Rhode Island Ave., 
N. W. Washington 6, D. C. Issued monthly; 50¢ 
a copy, $5 a year. Walter J. Howe, Editor. Offi- 
cial journal of the National Rifle Association. 
Wants fact hunting articles with emphasis on 
type of equipment used and why. Material should 
be informative as well as interesting. Likes stories 
on gun repair, maintenance, housing, clubs, etc. 
Always on lookout for good photo spreads, one or 
two pages in length. Pays a minimum of 5¢ a word 
and $6 each for photos or drawings. Reports 
usually within two weeks and pays on acceptance. 
Write for writer’s and photographer’s guide. 


Guns and Ammo, 5959 Hollywood Blvd., Los 
Angeles 28, Calif. Issued monthly; 50¢ a copy, 
$5 a year. Tom Siatos, Editor. Wants technical or 
semi-technical articles on guns and shooting sub- 
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jects. Good hunting articles with plenty of how-to 
and why, reports on nationally important inci- 
dents or events, workshop material—all are pos- 
sibilities. Pays basic 5¢ a word, $6 a pic. 


Guns and Game, 261 Fifth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. Issued quarterly; 50¢ a copy, $2 a year. 
Theodore S. Hecht, Editor. ‘Good, interesting 
stories—with photos—relative to any phase of 
guns, gunnery, hunting or technique are wanted 
here. Pieces can be highly technical or just plain 
‘Me and Joe.’ Workshop material always wel- 
come, especially do-it-yourself stuff an average guy 
can do with a reasonable outlay of, cash. Original 
thinking is highly desired, whether the ideas have 
to do with wildcatting, improving the gun or 
shooting ability of the user, new and better ways 
to get game or any new departure in the field of 
gunning and ballistics.” Pays standard rates. 


Guns and Hunting, 551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. Issued eight times a year; 50¢ a copy, $4 a 
year. Mel Bookstein, Editor-in-chief. ‘““We want 
complete packages—text and clear, informative, 
reproducible b&w photos. The ‘Me and Joe’ 
hunting stories I can do without. Informative 
features for the hunter or any user of firearms are 
wanted. Hunting material should be slanted for 
the gun bug; what calibers and actions are used 
for the given kind of hunting, sights recommended, 
etc. Also such information as season, license costs, 
transportation costs, special clothing and equip- 
ment needed.” Lengths go to 2,500 words and a 
selection of pictures is important. Payment up to 
$150 for major features. 


Guns Magazine, 8150 N. Central Park Blvd., 
Skokie, Ill. issued monthly ; 50¢ a copy, $5 a year. 
E. B. Mann, Editor. Any article about guns and 
shooting could be for Guns, but study the maga- 
zine. ‘We want articles that are informative. This 
could be a report on a new or unusual gun, cart- 
ridge, or piece of shooting equipment, or a story 
of how to shoot for better results at game or 
targets. Hunting stories must tell how-to. Also 
occasional historical or personality pieces of west- 
ern, war or collector interest.” Maximum length 
3,500 words. Pictures are a must but you can sub- 
mit contact sheets for initial selection. Pays from 
$25 for short-short, up to $200 for lead article. 
Extra may be paid for pic selected for cover. 


Guns Quarterly, 8150 N. Central Park Blvd., 
Skokie, Ill. Issued quarterly; $1 a copy. Same 
requirements as Guns. 


Gunsport, 26 W. 47th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Issued bi-monthly; 50c a copy, $3 a year. Milton 
J. Shapiro, Editor. ““GUNsport’s motto is—The 
Practical Gun Magazine, and that is what I’m 
looking for—the practical article on guns and 
shooting that a reader can learn from rather than 
be entertained by. Me and Joe the Guide stories 
are out and straight hunting stories only when 
ansled for a special section. I’m looking for 

adloading, how-to’s, and custom gun work, pre- 
serably from writer’s own experience. Occasion- 
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ally an interesting personality or collecting article. 
To sell GUNsport, show me how readers can bene- 
fit from your article.” Photos are a must. Pays 
standard rates. 


Gun World, P. O. Box 2990, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Issued bi-monthly; 50c a copy, $3 a year. Jack 
Lewis, Editorial Director. Primarily interested in 
guns, performance, and how to use them. Articles 
showing the technical side of shooting are needed. 
Shooting black powder guns to the modern mag- 
nums, articles on handloading, collecting, the gun 
to use for certain game, are always welcome. Arti- 
cles should be around 2,500 words and pictures 
are essential. Largely staff written, but pays $60 
to $125 upon acceptance for pieces which fit the 
format. 


Shooting Times, War Memorial Drive, Box 1500, 
Peoria, Ill. Issued monthly; 40c a copy, $3 a year. 
David R. Wolfe, Editor. Tries to keep well bal- 
anced content with something for ALL gun en- 
thusiats. Leans more toward technical articles but 
also wants unusual and original stories on antique 
guns, historical yarns pegged to guns, informative 
material on cartridge collecting, gunsmithing, re- 
loading, shotguns, black powder shooting, etc. 
Hunting stories of general interest and practical 
nature accepted but no personal accounts of a 
hunting trip. Articles should run 1,000 to 2,000 
words with illustrations, if possible, and payment 
is on acceptance, current rates prevailing. 





I Am That I Am 
(Continued from page 27) 





rubberoid trees, more truthful than oaths, 
more false than makeup, as objective as 
clouds, as subjective as murder, as organ- 
ized as war, as helterskelter as thinking. 

As sane as chicken giblets, as lunatic as 
love. 

“There is only one position for artists any- 
where,” said Dylan Thomas, “and that is 
upright.” 

I add, if you haven’t the strength to up- 
right yourself, you aren’t you yet. 

I am not myself yet. 





Mommy—How Many People Are 
There? (Continued from page 21) 





tion and plumbing facilities, average rooms, aver- 
age contract rent, average value, total population, 
housing units occupied by non-whites, and persons 
per room. 


1959 Census of Agriculture 


Volume I—County Statistics. This series of re- 
ports, one for each State, presents statistics on 


number of farms; farm characteristics; acreage in 
farms; cropland and other uses of land; land-use 
practices ; irrigation ; farm facilities and equipment; 
farm labor; farm expenditures; use of commercial 
fertilizer; number and kind of livestock; acres and 
production of crops; value of farm products; char- 
acteristics of commercial farms; farms classified 
by tenure, by size, type, and economic class, and 
comparative data from the 1954 Census of Agri- 
culture. Reports for a few States are now available 
and will have been issued for all States by Sep- 
tember 1961. 


1958 Census of Business 


Area Reports. These series of reports—one on re- 
tail trade, one on wholesale trade, and one on 
selected services—are now available for each 
State. They present, for each of the three seg- 
ments, statistics on number of establishments, em- 
ployees and payrolls, and sales or receipts. Data 
are shown by kinds of business, in varying detail 
by size of place insofar as restrictions against dis- 
closure of operations of individual establish- 
ments will permit. 


Central Business District Statistics (98 reports). 
A separate report for each of 97 standard metro- 
politan statistical areas (SMSA’s) and a sum- 
mary report. Each report presents data for central 
business districts (CBD’s) in cities having 100,- 
000 inhabitants or more, and for major retail cen- 
ters, central cities, central cities exclusive of the 
CBD’s, the SMSA, and SMSA exclusive of 
CBD’s. Statistics relating to 1958 and 1954 in- 
clude number of establishments, sales, payroll, and 
employment data (1958 only) for retail stores by 
25 kinds of business and for hotels and motion 
picture theaters in CBD’s, cities, and SMSA’s. 
Statistics for 1958 are presented for each major 
retail center on number of stores and sales for 
three major groups of stores; number of stores 
only is given for a maximum of 25 kinds of busi- 
ness. 


1958 Census of Manufacturers 


Area Reports. Each report contains the follow- 
ing State data for 1958: employment, payrolls, 
man-hours, value of shipments, value added by 
manufacture, new capital expenditures, and num- 
ber of manufacturing establishments for industries 
and industry groups, with historical comparisons. 
For the State’s important standard metropolitan 
statistical areas and larger counties, these data 
are shown by industry groups. Similar totals for 
all manufacturing industries are shown for coun- 
ties, standard metropolitan statistical areas, and 
cities with 10,000 or more population. The number 
of establishments in each major industry group is 
presented by size of establishment within county. 
These reports are now being issued and will be 
available for all States by the end of August 1961. 
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Sunday Magazines 


THE AMERICAN WEEKLY, 575 Lexington 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. John J. O’Connell, Edi- 
tor. Charles H. D. Robbins, Executive Editor. 
Charles C. Renshaw, Jr., Story Editor. Dis- 
tributed every Sunday with leading newspapers 
throughout the United States. Rarely uses fiction. 
Non-fiction: Articles must be exciting in subject 
and in character of writing. Special emphasis on 
exclusive stories, on timely events and prominent 
personalities. Range of interests covers show 
business, world affairs, family relations, health, 
humor, travel, education, human interest, science, 
crime. Single page articles (800-900 words) pays 
up to $300. Two page articles (1,500-1,800 words) 
payment around $500, going higher according to 
merit of material and execution. Reports in about 
two weeks. Urges potential contributor to first 
submit a letter outlining the proposed story. 
Photos: Uses both black and white and color 
picture stories. 


ARGUS LEADER, Sunday Feature Section, 
Sioux Falls, S. D. James D. Ashley, Managing 
Editor. No fiction or poetry. Cartoons are pur- 
chased through syndicates. 

Non-fiction: Uses occasional feature stories on 
South Dakota subjects up to 1,500 words. Pay- 
ment varies and is made on the first of each 
month. 

Photos: Uses photo layouts related to South 
Dakota. 


THE ATLANTA JOURNAL AND CONSTI- 
TUTION MAGAZINE, Box 4689, Atlanta 2, 
Georgia. George Hatcher, Editor. 

Non-fiction and Fiction: Uses articles and stories 
with a strong southern slant, up to 1,000 words. 
Should have Georgian or Southern background. 
Best to study magazine and query editor, enclos- 
ing short outline of material, before submitting. 
Pays 2c a word and up; rate varies with impor- 
tance of article. All payment on publication. Buys 
exclusive first publication rights. 

Fillers: Uses featurettes of 400 to 1,200 words. 
Pays 3c a word and buys exclusive first publica- 
tion rights. Not necessary to query here. 
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CHICAGO SUNDAY TRIBUNE MAGAZINE, 
435 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. 
C. M. Burkey, Editor. No fiction. 

Non-fiction: Only a limited market offered since 
most material is staff written ; articles of current 
interest, with midwestern slant; always query 
first. Pays 5c a word on publication. Looks for the 
quality of immediacy in sense of both time and 
closeness to the readers. Reports in two weeks and 
buys first publication rights only. 

Photos: Prefers at least 5x7 glossy b&w enlarge- 
ments and at least 4x5 color photos. Buys one 
time rights. Pays $7.50 minimum for b&w photos 
and $125 for a color cover. Pays extra for text 
with photos and extra for pics when submitted 
with manuscripts. No queries necessary. No as- 
signments. 


THE COURIER-JOURNAL, Sunday Magazine 
Section, Louisville, Ky. Cary Robertson, Sunday 
Magazine Editor. No fiction or poetry. 
Non-fiction : Uses feature material with Kentucky 
or Southern Indiana tie up only, 2 to 7 pages of 
copy. Wants illustrations with articles. Pays $5 to 
$35 depending on whether illustrations are fur- 
nished, amount of work involved and readability 
of feature. 

Photos: Buys photographs to accompany feature 
material and occasionally feature picture series if 
local angle is there. 


THE DETROIT NEWS SUNDAY PICTORIAL, 
The Detroit News, Detroit, Mich. P. D. Aird, 
Editor. No fiction or feature type stories or articles 
at present. 

Photos: Can use good single photos that “tell a 
story” or picture sequence telling a pictorial story. 
Pays $6 a picture or $25 a page (sequence story), 
on publication. 


DISPATCH SUNDAY MAGAZINE, Dispatch, 
Columbus, Ohio. Clyde C. Long, Editor. 
Non-fiction : Uses articles approximately 1,000 to 
1,500 words in length; graphically illustrated. 
Must be by, for, or about Ohio and Ohioans. Pays 
a minimum of 2¢ a word, on publication. 

Photos: Buys photos for which they pay $3, on 
publication. 



















BEFORE... 


““Nixies”’ is a disease 
most prevalent among 
writers who guess at 
markets. 


RX: WRITER’S 
MARKET, New 18th 
Edition. 


APTER... 


Acceptance checks come 
oftener when the writer 
reaches the right editor 
at the right address 
with the right material! 


New Writer’s Market 


Off the Press! 


The publication of the 18th Edition of WRITER’S MARKET marks 
the 32nd year this book has helped writers cartoonists and photograph- 
ers find the markets most interested in buying their work. 

Wise use of the detailed market requirements enables many writers to con- 
centrate their efforts in advance on the kind of material most in demand. 
All of the information in the new 18th Edition has been collected pains- 
takingly at great expense direct from the editors and theatrical and TV 
producers themselves. 


Copies are now on sale—Your order will be shipped promptly! 





Writer's Digest © 22 E. Twelfth Street @ Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Send me the new 18th Edition of WRITER'S MARKET* upon 
publication. | enclose payment of $4.95 in full, which includes 
shipping charges. 
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DIXIE ROTO, The Times-Picayune Magazine, 
615 North Street, New Orleans 4, La. Warren C. 
Ogden, Magazine Editor. No fiction or poetry. 
Non-fiction: Uses feature articles of particular 
Deep South interest susceptible to good illustra- 
tions. Length should be from 500 to 1,000 words. 
Reports in a week. Pays $25 for articles, on publi- 
cation. 

Photos: Photos submitted with manuscripts can 
be either b&w or color. Pays $5 for each black and 
white picture used and $15 to $25 for each color 
shot used. 


DURHAM MORNING HERALD, Sunday Mag- 
azine Section, Durham, N. C. Louis E. Hodges, 
Feature Editor. No fiction or poetry. 
Non-fiction: Uses articles of general interest to 
readers in -their circulation area. In almost all 
cases, these features will be concerned with people, 
events, trends, and history in North Carolina. In 
matters of national or international significance, 
the local and state aspects are stressed. Reports in 
two weeks (no report unless return postage is en- 
closed.) Pay 15c per column inch for material 
used, about the 10th of the month following 
publication. 

Photos: Buys photographs with features for which 
they pay $3 each. 


EMPIRE MAGAZINE, The Denver Post, 650 
Fifteenth St., Denver 1, Colo. H. Ray Baker, 
Editor. No fiction. Payment is made on acceptance, 
reports in two weeks. 

Non-fiction: Feature articles should deal with a 
setting inside the area of Colo., Wyo., New Mex., 
the Dakotas, Utah, Idaho, Ariz., Montana., Kan- 
sas, Nebr., Okla., and Northern Texas. Writing 
should be of a high level, informal and full of good 
humor. Subject may be unusual personalities, 
money-making hobbies, true adventure, crime, 
child and domestic problems, or starting business 
trends in business and industry, community life or 
agriculture. Pays 2c a word. 

Cartoons: Uses general cartoons for which they 
pay $5 each. Buy first rights. Prefers ink. 

Photos: Picture stories of about 500 words with 
five to eight photos are used mostly. Be sure to 
query first on these, and be prepared to submit 
illustrative black and white glossies or color trans- 
parencies. Pays $5 for photos (color brings more). 
Fillers: Uses poetry for fillers, up to 20 lines in 
length. Pays $2 for these and buys first right only. 
No need to query. 


FAMILY WEEKLY, 60 E. 56th St., New York 
22, N. Y. Ernest V. Heyn, Editor-in-Chief. Pay- 
ment is made on acceptance. 

Non-fiction : Wants short, lively articles and pic- 
ture features; emphasis upon individuals, famous 
or in the news, adding depth or unknown facts 
with anecdotal or personal experience approach. 
Length up to 2,000 words for lead articles for 
which they pay $250 to $500. Shorter 500 to 1,000 
word articles bring $150 to $200. 

Fiction: Occasional short short fiction, 1,200 to 
1,500 words bring $150. 
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Photos: John Hochmann, Photo Editor. Prefers 
8x10 glossy b&w enlargements and 24%4x2'% color 
photos. Looks for picture stories about ordinary 
people doing extraordinary things. Buys first time 
rights and pays $125 for photos and $200 to $350 
for covers. Does not pay extra for text and prefers 
to be queried. Gives assignments and pays expenses 
such as travel, props, models, etc. 


THE HERALD ADVERTISER, Huntington, W. 
Virginia. Bill Belanger, City Editor. This is a Sun- 
day newspaper, not a magazine section. 
Non-fiction and Photos: Primarily in the market 
for news feature stories with photos dealing prin- 
cipally with people formerly from its circulation 
area: Ashland, Catlettsburg, Russell, Jenkins, West 
Liberty, Ky., Chesapeake, Proctorville, Ironton, 
Ohio, Hunting, Logan, Williamson, Barboursville, 
Cerdo, Kenova, Ona, Point Pleasant, W. Va. 
Features may concern anyone who formerly lived 
in this area, who now has an interesting job, hobby 
or has done something of newsworthy notice. A 
picture of the person should be furnished. Rate of 
payment for story and photo depends upon quality 
of story. 


HOUSTON CHRONICLE ROTOGRAVURE 
MAGAZINE, “Texas”, Houston, Texas. John 
Furneaux, Managing Editor. No fiction of poetry. 
Non-fiction: Wants Texas material, preferably 
within a 150-mile radius of Houston. However, any 
Texas copy will get serious consideration. Needs 
stories, about 250 to 1,000 words in length that are 
illustrated. Overstocked on hobby stories. Needs 
humor, legend, mystery. Particularly wants stories 
of Texas regional, social, or economic significance. 
Pays $10 to $50 per story. 

Photos: Stories should have from 3 to 6 glossy 
8x10 photos. Also can use good color transpar- 
encies with manuscripts. They must be larger than 
35mm, at least 3 in number. Cover photos are 
usually staff produced. Photos are included in the 
rate paid for stories. 


HOUSTON POST, Sunday Magazine Section, 
Houston, Texas. Campbell Gieslin, Editor. No 
fiction or poetry. 

Non-fiction and Photos: Uses features in Houston 
area, mostly of unusual occupations, unusual 
events, etc. Buys photographs as part of articles. 
Pays $15 per article usually, sometimes higher, 
including art when furnished. Reports in two or 
three weeks. 


MIDWEST MAGAZINE, Chicago Sun-Times, 
Sun-Times Plaza, Chicago 11, Ill. Sidney Bulla, 
Editor. 

Non-fiction and Photos: A weekly newspaper 
magazine with full color black and white repro- 
ductions, which focuses on the “you factor’— 
stories with a definite personal implication, for the 
individual reader. Written queries from free-lance 
writers must give a brief story outline together 
with supporting picture possibilities. Timeliness is 
essential for the development of all stories. Lengths 
are from 200 to 1,200 words. 
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FROM EXPOSITION PRESS 





Discuss Your Book With Edward Uhlan 
in Your Home Town 


Writers who want to meet with one of America's 
leading publishers to discuss their manuscripts or 
publishing problems in frank, realistic terms can do 
so now! 

Edward Uhian, our president, will tour 72 cities 
within six months for | ma! this purpose. Mr. Uhian, 
author of “The Rogue of Publishers’ Row" and 5 other 
books, offers you his 25 years of experience as pub- 
lisher, editor, writer and lecturer. 


Why You Should Act Now! 


@ if you have a manuscript, completed or not, now is 
the time to-find out what your chances are. Fill in the form 
on this page and mail it to Exposition Press and you'll get 
two free brochures: What Every Writer Should Know and You 
Can Publish Your Book. If you send in your manuscript in 
— 7 will also receive a free copy of Edward Uhian’s 

dynamic Rogue of Publishers’ Row, a book the Los Angeles 
Times called ‘“‘The most important, revealing book about 
publishing.” 








What Can Authors Expect? 


Some of the questions you can expect answered in a 
personal interview are: 

@ Is your manuscript suitable for publication? 

@ What is the market potential for your book—whether 
it be biography, fiction, poetry, juvenile, history, philosophy, 
text, religious or how- to? 

_ ° How have similar books fared with us or in the book 
rade? 

@ What, in exact terms, can you expect in the way of 
editing, production, promotion, publicity, and advertising if 
your manuscript is accepted for publication? 








Facts About Exposition Press 


. Here are a few items you should know about Exposition 
ress 


. In ee, since 1936, Exposition P h - 
lished over 3,000 authors. saiamiiadtina atin 


@ In 1959, Exposition Press was the éth largest pub- 
lisher in number of books published with a record of 238 
books issued. A record! 


@ We lead all otdey publishers in paperbacks and 
hard-cover reprints, multiple editions and important sub- 
sidiary-rights sales. 


@ We maintain our own warehouses for prompt ship- 
ment and sales. 


@ Exposition Press now has a California office, ware- 
housing and sales center at 9172 Sunset Boulevard, in 
Hollywood. 


Good News For Exposition Authors 


Here are some of our fall achievements: 


@ Reader's Digest to reprint portion of Tadpoles 
and Unicorns. (Previously RD paid $1,000 for a reprint from 
Safer Smoking.) 

@ Playboy Magazine, in its apeneer issue, lists 
= displays Sports Car Rally Handbook on full color 


=| Ruth Stout’s best-seller How to Have a Green 
Thumb nears its 8th trade edition. Discovered and pub- 
lished by Exposition Press in 1955. (Second book: Company 
Coming.) 
@ Doubleday published Exposition author Ruth Stout's 
third oe. A Woman's World, in October. 
@ Devin-Adair will publish Ruth Stout’s fourth book 
in ——_. 1961. 
Walter Winchell gives a paragraph plug to In the 
pestnens of Joan of Arc, starting with ‘recommended 
for 7. night table.” 
@ TV Guide features Date With Del, interview with 
Rita Dickens discussing her book Mars e Ned. 
@ Phoenix House of London, England, published Ex- 
position book The young Engineer in September. 
® Division of Textbooks, North Carolina State Board 
of Education, makes initial quantity purchase of Above the 
im. 
® Boston University adopts Failure of Success in 
summer curriculum. 
® 500-copy pre-publication order on The Adirondacks: 
American Playground. 


How To Make More Money 
From Your Published Books! 


We have established a Special Services Department 
for authors who are their own publishers, or who feel 
that their publishers did not promote, distribute and 
sell their books on a conscientious, professional level. 

For example, we can re-issue or distribute your book 
on sales of less than 100 copies per year. Our new ware- 
house, plus our promotion and distribution specializa- 
tion, enable us to republish and sell books long after 
other publishers give up. 

Our sales in the fields of paperback reprints, seriali- 
zation, foreign reprints, special hard-cover, educational 
and industrial adoptions, and subsidiary rights, as well 
as remainder sales, may help you cash in on further 
sales of your book. 

Write to our Special Services Department for in- 
formation. There is no fee or obligation. We share the 
proceeds. 
































Fill out form and mail to: Exposition Press, 386 Park Ave. So., New York 16, N. Y.* 
Name 
Address City Zone State 

1 WOULD LIKE Kind of Book 

1. To Meet with Edward Uhian.... O 
2. Free copy of “Rogue” a) State of MS.,Complete 0 Incomplete O 
3. Book publishing literature .... 0 
4. Special Services Information... 0 Date of Expected Completion 
WD-9 *West Coast Office, 9172 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, California 











THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL, 333 W. State 
St., Milwaukee 1, Wisc. No free-lance fiction. 
Photos: Especially interested in picture stories 
and good singles on Wisconsin and upper Michi- 
gan. Minimum black and white rate is $5. Mini- 
mum rate for color transparencies is $20, increasing 
to $50 for material for the newspaper’s rotogravure 
magazine. Payment on publication. 


MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE, Sunday Features 
Section, 425 Portland Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Wally Allen, Editor. 

Non-fiction and Photos: Uses features up to 3000 
words that can be illustrated by their artists. Must 
be of upper Midwest interest and have a current 
news peg. Pays $15 to $35. 


THE NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN Magazine, 
1100 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. Allen Pettus, 
Editor. No fiction. 

Non-fiction : Uses articles about Tennesseans and 
Tennessee, past and present, 500 to 2,500 words. 
Query first . Pays $10 to $50, on publication, de- 
pending on quality and effort. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES MAGAZINE, Times 
Square, New York 36, N. Y. Lester Markel, Editor. 
Non-fiction: This is a Sunday magazine that 
appears only in the New York Times, and is basi- 
cally a news magazine defining news in its broadest 
sense. Provides background on national and inter- 
national news developments, science, sports, edu- 
cation, the arts and entertainment, the changing 
American scene, personalities, family life, social 
problems, humor—and virtually the whole human 
scope. Query first. Length may be from 1,500 to 
3,000 words, for which $300 is paid, on acceptance. 
Shorter pieces run from 400 to 1,200 words at a 
rate of approximately $30 a column, or 400 words. 
Cartoons: Uses cartoons pertaining to literary 
situations, books, titles, poetry, for the New York 
Times Book Review. Roughs are acceptable for 
submission. They should be 3 columns rectangular, 
horizontal (see page 2, The New York Times Book 
Review.) Pays $75 per cartoon, on acceptance. 
Buys first publication rights only. Rejections with- 
in a month. Send cartoons to Mrs. Hannah C. 
Moses, The New York Times Book Review, 229 
West 43rd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


PARADE, The Sunday Newspaper Magazine, 
285 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Charles H. 
Klensch, Associate Editor. No fiction, poetry, 
puzzles, or games. 

Non-fiction : Parade is a syndicated Sunday news- 
paper magazine that wants articles dealing with 
news of the day. Buys first U. S. rights and reports 
in one week. Query first. Good rates. Sometimes 
uses “psychological” quizzes as features. 
Cartoons: Laurence Lariar, Cartoon Editor. Buys 
special material on subjects he orders for topical 
pages. Sends his needs to mailing list of profes- 
sionals, Uses cartoons in every issue, but only spe- 
cial materials. Pays $40 for cartoons, $75 for pan- 
tomimes, on publication. Do not submit unless 
editor knows you can draw. 
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Photos: Buys 8 x 10, b&w glossy prints and color 





for covers only. Covers illsutrate articles. Almost 
no free-lance on these. Do not use 35mm. Always 
query first. Occasionally buys top quality pictures 
and picture stories if they fit into the general 
scheme of the magazine. Pays standard rates and 
buys first U. S. rights, on acceptance. 


PICTURE, Minneapolis Tribune, 425 Portland 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. Charles McFadden, 
Editor. 

Photos: Uses picture stories on contemporary 
interesting people from Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota, and western Wisconsin. Editor will 
consider material rejected by the big magazines 
or even published material. Pays $5 and up for a 
single shot, $25 and up for color, and up to $100 
for a two-page color layout. 


THE PIONEER ROTO MAGAZINE, St. Paul 
Pioneer Press, 55 E. Fourth St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Ernest T. Larsen, Editor. 

Non-fiction and Photos: Uses illustrated articles 
on historical or contemporary interesting people, 
civic events, projects, etc., from Minnesota and 
western Wisconsin. Also interesting articles about 
former Minnesotans, especially former St. Paulites. 
Also unusual single photographs. Pays $25 or $30 
for page feature and pix. 


PROVIDENCE SUNDAY JOURNAL, 75 Foun- 
tain St., Providence 2, Rhode Island. Garrett D. 
Byrnes, Magazine Editor. No fiction or poetry. 
Non-fiction and Photos: Uses feature articles with 
strong Rhode Island angles. Historical material 
not usually considered. Hobby stories are used. So 
are general Rhode Island features for use in the 
Sunday roto magazine, The Rhode Islander. Buys 
photographs. Reports in a week to a month. Pay- 
ment, which varies, is soon after publication. 


SALT LAKE TRIBUNE FEATURES SEC- 
TION, Salt Lake City 10, Utah. Roy Hudson, 
Editor. No fiction or cartoons. 

Non-fiction : Uses articles, 800 to 1,000 words, on 
subjects of special interest to readers in the Inter- 
mountain area. Payment is on publication at the 
rate of 35c per column inch. 

Photos: Buys only photos to illustrate articles 
that are supplied by the writer. Pays $4 for each 
picture used. 


SEATTLE TIMES SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
SECTION, Seattle 11, Wash. Chester Gibbon, 
Editor. 

Non-fiction and Photos: Uses articles of 1,000 to 
1,200 words with good illustrations. Wants Pacific 
Northwest subjects only though this may include 
people from the Northwest who have made good 
in other sections. Pays $15 for a single page article, 
$25 if art is provided. Payment is on publication. 


SOUTHLAND MAGAZINE, Sunday Indepen- 
dent, Press-Telegram, Sixth and Pine, Long Beach, 
Calif. Fred Taylor Kraft, Editor. No fiction or 
poetry. 

Non-fiction : Uses illustrated articles on Southern 











California subjects only, 200 to 1,200 words. Pays 
$5 per 15-inch column, on publication. 

Photos: Uses photos only when accompanied by 
articles. 


THE STAR WEEKLY, 80 King St., West, 
Toronto 1, Ontario, Canada. 

Fiction: Gwen Cowley, Fiction Editor. Buys fic- 
tion of the highest quality, with plenty of action 
and color in romances, mystery, western, intrigue 
adventure, etc. Lengths are: 2,500 to 3,000 words. 
Novels should be originals and never before pub- 
lished, or books that have had only recent publica- 
tion. Prefers style of writing such as that used by 
Erle Stanley Gardner, Ursula Curtiss, Mark Der- 
ley, Elizabeth Seifert. Novel prices range from 
$500 to $1,200, and short stories from $150 to 
$400. Buys first and second North American Serial 
Rights on original short stories. Buys first Canadian 
Rights on original novels, and second on published 
ones. 

Cartoons : Wants general humor cartoons. Prefers 
ink and wash. Pays $20 per cartoon, on accept- 
ance. Buys first Canadian rights and reports in a 
month. 


SUBURBIA TODAY, The Magazine of Pleasant 
Places, 60 E. 56th St., New York 22, N. Y. Ernest 
V. Heyn, Editor-in-Chief. No fiction. 
Non-fiction: Wants non-fiction which relates 
directly or obliquely to suburban life or problems. 
The subject can be almost anything if you can 
inject suburban flavor. Lengths 1,500 to 2,000 
words. Pays 15c a word and up. 

Cartoons: Cartoons are used. 

Photos: Picture features are used in this magazine. 
Fillers: Uses poetry and featurettes of about 750 
words for which they pay 10c to 15c per word. 
Query first. Buys first rights and reports in two 
weeks. 


SUNDAY, THE STAR MAGAZINE, 225 Vir- 
ginia Ave., S.E., Washington 3, D. C. Philip H. 
Love, Editor. This is the local colorgravure maga- 
zine supplement of The Washington Star. 
Non-fiction : Uses features from 200 to 900 words 
that are illustrated. Local angle (D. C., Md., 
W. Va., Va.) preferred, but subject of broad inter- 
est acceptable as long as the interest is universal. 
Features with a news peg are preferred. Rates are 
from $15 to $50 for features. Prefers queries and 
reports in two weeks. 

Photos: Photos should illustrate features. Also 
uses photo stories that are three or more photos 
with at least 200 words of text, also on local angle. 
There is a five week deadline on b&w and six 
weeks on color. Pays $2.50 to $5 for b&w, $25 and 
up for transparencies 214x2% or larger. No 35mm. 
Query first. 


THIS WEEK MAGAZINE, 485 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. William L. Nichols, Editor. 
No fiction or fillers. 

Non-fiction : Wants the “you” type article, as well 
as articles on entertainment, problems and scoops. 
Articles which lend themselves to dramatic picto- 
rial treatment are especially desired, and if pro- 








An invitation to all 
men and women with 


RITING 
ABILITY 


Who Want to Attain 
Professional Skill 





Our FREE Literary Aptitude Test May 
Qualify You For Individualized Train- 
ing by Successful Writers and Editors 











The Magazine Institute, a private school— 
licensed by the State of New York and owned 
and operated by successful writers and editors, 
offers a chance to learn writing as famous 
writers learned—by writing steadily, under the 
patient direction of a professional. 


ALL WORK IS DONE IN YOUR 
OWN HOME, ON YOUR OWN TIME 


You receive regular assignments designed to 
get you started and keep you writing. You 
also submit original work of any type. 

Before long you are doing complete stories or 
articles, concentrating on the type of writing 
that suits you best. 


TEST YOUR WRITING TALENT FREE 


Magazine Institute training is open to any- 
one who possesses natural ability. A qualifying 
Literary Aptitude Test is offered without 
charge. Many people who never wrote a line 
for publication have passed this test and made 
a success of the training. Send for your test 
today and find out how your natural writing 
ability measures up. There is no obligation of 
course. 


Fill Out and Mail the Coupon Below 


pana MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Rockefeller Plaza, D -T 

Rae eteller Center, New ork 20, N. Y. 

Please send your free Literary Aptitude Test and other 

information about the Magazine Institute to: 


Name 


Street Address 


City or Town. 


(All inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 
(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 
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fessional quality photos are available they should 
be submitted with the manuscript. The editors 
welcome outlines of articles in advance of finished 
manuscript. Preferred lengths are from 1,500 to 
2,500 words. Top payment. Reports in two to four 
days. Address material to the Articles Editor. 
Always include a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
Cartoons: Ralph Stein is Cartoon Editor. Cartoons 
should be pointed towards This Week’s huge 
family audience, should be upbeat, not sour or 
nasty, and cartoonists should remember that This 
Week is first read “Sunday morning after break- 
fast.”” Uses about 200 per year. Any size is accept- 
able; any medium, but no ben day. Cartoons 
should stand up under considerable reduction. 
Pays $90 to $125 for single panels; $150 for two 
panels or more features; $275 and up for “Last 
Laugh.” All payment on acceptance and reports 
in two weeks. Buys all rights, but they are liberal 
about letting cartoonists resell with their permis- 
sion, 

Photos: Roberta Ashley and Arthur Goldsmith 
are Photo Editors. Uses b&w contacts or prints, 
any type, any size and any type of color transpar- 
encies from 35mm to 8x10. Pays $500 for a cover; 
full page color $400; full page b&w $300; half 
page color $200; half page b&w $150. Pays a mini- 
mum guarantee on acceptance and space rates on 
publication. Buys first publication rights. Con- 
siders both completed stories and queries. Does 
give assignments to photographers whose work 
they know. Pays $100 a day shooting time, and $50 


a day waiting or traveling time, plus expense 
which includes transportation, hotels, food, tips, 
and film costs. , 


THE TIMES-PICAYUNE MAGAZINE, 615 
North St., New Orleans 40, La. Warren C. Ogden, 
Magazine Editor. No fiction or poetry. 
Non-fiction: Uses feature articles of particular 
Deep South interest susceptible to good illustra. 
tions. Lengths should be from 500 to 1,000 words, 
Pays $25 for articles, on publication and reports 
in a week. 

Photos: Uses b&w or color photos to illustrate 
articles. Pays $5 for each black-and-white picture 
used and $15 to $20 for each color shot used. 


TODAY, The Philadelphia Inquirer Magazine, 
400 North Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. Arch C. 
Luther, Sunday Editor. No fiction or cartoons. 
Non-fiction and Photos: Uses factual articles, 
about 800 words, appealing to men and women, 
accompanied whenever possible with photographs. 
Articles vary in type from intimate glimpses into 
the lives of national and international celebrities 
to entertaining commentaries on aspect of life in 
our day; authoritative articles on national and 
international affairs ; factual crime and mystery; 
and material of local and state interest. Rate va- 
ries, on publication. 

Fillers: Uses 3 or 4 line humorous quatrains. Pays 
$2.50 for epigrams, $5 for verse—must be 3 or 4 
lines. Queries not necessary. Reports within a 
week and buys first publication rights. 


# 
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by Phyllis Moore 


Patricia Seward of Los Altos Hills, 
Calif. sends a _ story entitled 
“Where Love Is.'’ A woman be- 
comes a grandmother three months 
earlier than she expects—six 
months after her son's marriage. 


“Snuff-Sniffing’” is the unusual 
topic of a well-researched article 
containing little-known facts on the 
subject. Its author is Hank Pearson 
of Seattle, Wash. 


Margaret Cottingham and Henri- 
etta Bombard of Houston, Texas 
have collaborated on an excellent 
and very saleable idea for a prac- 
tical approach to up-dating French 
textbooks. 


In “‘Jeannie and the Wifflewog,"’ a 
short story from Mildred Thompson, 
Arlington, Va., a 12-year-old girl 
prays that her mother will have 
another baby and gets her wish— 
threefold! 


“Old Drummer, the Mystery Bird"’ 
points out the characteristics and 
habits of the ruffled grouse and is 
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written by Gordon Roy Avery, In- 
dian Orchard, Mass. 


A Good Samaritan awakens a 
“Sleeping Beauty"’ to the discovery 
that her marriage can be a happier 
and more satisfying one. This short 
story is sent by Kathryn Walter of 
Toledo, Ohio. 


An enchanting juvenile about two 
sisters and talking butterflies comes 
from D. W. Davis, Madison, Ohio. 


“The Child Peter’’ is the title of a 
novel from Mrs. Olga Muller, West 
Nyack, N. Y. A man who fathers an 
illegitimate child accepts the re- 
sponsibility of raising him when 
the mother dies. 


Herbert J. Wilkenson, Norwalk, 
Conn., has a saleable idea in his 
“Dictionary Humor." 


Our editor found a great deal of 
promise and talent in a poem en- 
titled “Lament” by Nancy Grillo of 
Ocean City, N. J. 


All the way from Freiburg, Western 
Germany comes a poignant tale, 
“‘Renoir."" Hans Enderle tells of an 





old man returning to the lost love 
of his youth. 


Marc A. Frederick, Sr., Lakewood, 
Calif., displays some very logically 
developed ideas in an articde about 
“The Small Business Exchange." 


Let us help you 
hreak inte print! 
Stories and Articles up to 3,000 
words — $6.00; each additional 
1,000 words—$1.50. 

Poetry up to 10 lines—$2.00; each 
additional line—15c. 
Book-Lengths over 25,000 words— 
$12 for reading and report only; 
$1.50 per 1,000 words for a “‘blue- 
pencil’ revision-criticism. 
Plays (TV, Radio and Theatre) — 
$9 for 30-minute or one-act plays; 
$20 for one-hour or three-act 
plays. Send scripts, payment and 
stamped return envelope tos 

WRITER'S DIGEST 

CRITICISM DEPT. 

Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

22 East 12th Street 
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By Judson Jerome 


Starting in the Middle 


P ick up some standard anthology and study 
awhile the index of first lines, In fact, it is 
interesting studying just the first words. Most 
numerous, of course, are the poems begin- 
ning with the, but a close second are those 
beginning with J or my (with an occasional 
methought.) Egocentric bunch, poets. But, 
of course, there is more to it than that. 

I is one of the most informative words in 
the language. You have in hand-a piece of 
writing, a poem, which you begin to read. 
What are the questions in your mind? You 
want to know who is saying this, when, where, 
why, and in what way, what tone? How am I 
to take it? These questions are the standard 
ones for testing a journalistic lead—but none- 
theless useful for poets testing the effective- 
ness of their opening lines. Herein is the 
value of the word J. It may not mean the 
poet at all, of course (you can usually never 
know—and it doesn’t matter in the least-— 
whether the poet means to speak in his own 
voice or has adopted a persona, given the 
words to some imagined speaker; it is safer 
to assume the latter). J tells us someone is 
making a personal statement. It locates us, 
prepares us to listen—and you may be fairly 
sure it will appear in nearly every poem you 
read, usually in the first line. Until the speak- 
er is identified, the words are words on the 
wind: too many, and one stops listening. 

Similarly, each word, each unit of sense, es- 
tablishes something and brings the reader 
into comprehension and sympathy with the 





ANALYZE HANDWRITING 


MORE INCOME... MORE PRESTIGE 
gag Greater PERSONAL Success! 


CAN learn how to identify character 
pe hed traits from ordinary hend- 
writing. Fascinating home-study training. any A 

japities Ses for a anes and women, Meal 
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INTERNATIONAL GRaPHoO ANALYSIS SOCIETY, Inc. 
325 W. Jackson Blvd., Dept. 177, Chicago 6, Illinois 





will be awarded this You in honestly conducted 
year to people like PRIZE CONTESTS! 
CONTEST MAGAZINE ° 

shows you HOW to Win Your Share! 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: 3 issues for $1 
Contest Magazine, Box 259-W, Upland, Indiana 








New writers, plunging in this swim, 
should note the awesome waves 
around, resign themselves to getting 
splashed,—make sure they don't get 
drowned! 

PROFESSIONAL ANALYSIS OF YOUR 
WORK CAN BE A LIFE RAFT. Prompt 
friendly criticism at 1/6 cent per submitted 


word. Any form, except poetry. Pay when re- 
turned to you. 


DAVID LEWIS 
1145 Saxon Way, Menlo Park, Calif. 











THE JUVENILE FIELD 
THE TRAINING GROUND 
THE BEGINNING WRITER 


Here is a marketplace of more than 
100 Publications where you can 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


= 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, Serials, Arti- 
cles and Fillers to Juvenile Editors. Now 
. I'm Teaching. 
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grey blur he holds before him. In fact you 
might consider your problem as a poet (or as 
a writer, for that matter) is to convert that 
grey blur of print into an experience for your 
reader, to involve him in the poem, making 
him forget that the print is print, that the 
words are words, because something is hap- 
pening to his sensibility. You have no right 
to assume he will follow you. You have to 
lead him. You have no right to assume his 
patience: he will be patient only if you have 
convinced him something important is going 
on; you earn the reader’s patience by inter- 
esting him, and a grey blur is not inherently 
interesting. By good fortune he has read your 
first word. Is it such a word that will lead him 
on to read the second? 

The reader begins with the title. “Ist Sep- 
tember 1939” is the title of one of the great 
modern poems, by W. H. Auden. A specific 
date of an Autumn month of a tragic year. 
The poem, then, begins with “I sit” and we 
are oriented. The verb is present tense. The 
speaker, on the date in the title, is going to 
tell me exactly what he is doing. He’s sitting 
down, so I had better make myself comfort- 
able too and expect a rather long poem. But 
sit is a relaxing sort of word, suggesting a low 
emotional pitch, as it were—and suggests the 
speaker will continue, as he began in the title, 
being very factual, specific, detailed. We 
don’t expect high rhetoric or much passion 
from a man who begins by telling us he sits. 
Consider how different are the connotations 
of these other beginnings (taken at random 
from a first-line index) : “I am,” “I caught,” 
“T envy,” “I heard,” “I know,” “I looked,” 
“T love,” etc. Each takes off in a different 
direction. 

The entire first line is, “I sit in one of the 
dives,” which may seem undistinguished 
enough, but prepares us perfectly for the 
long poem to follow, draws us in. Dives, cur- 
rent American slang, tells us a great deal 
about the speaker. Here is a guy we know, a 
man of the streets, willing to use informal 
language, sitting in some bar, any bar (al- 
though the next line, “On Fifty-second 
Street,” locates it fairly exactly), probably 
alone, brooding, perhaps melancholy this 
September afternoon (the third line tells us 
he is “Uncertain and afraid,”) and the title 
helps us guess he is not preoccupied with his 
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own private problems (no need to give a 
date for heartache) but with public, world 
affairs (as lines five and six confirm: “As the 
clever hopes expire/Of a low dishonest dec. 
ade.”) That simple first line has prepared us 
to listen to the gloomy consideration of world 
events on the eve of the war as revealed in 
the thought of an ordinary fellow in a Man. 
hattan bar. 

In other poems, of course, there is no point 
in conveying so much specific information. 
Setting may not matter, nor time, but, 
clearly, you should be establishing something 
word by word, very efficiently—and it is 
helpful to look back and consider just what 
information each unit of thought conveys. 


Another common beginning is an exclama- 
tion. Look in that index under ah, o and oh, 
lo and alas, and for phrases with exclamation 
points—all very obvious attempts to convince 
the reader that something significant is going 
on, arousing natural curiosity for any mo- 
ment of alarm or passion. This device, of 
course, is overused. An oh! is hard to live up 
to—and if the reader feels that the poet is 
crying wolf with insufficient cause, he is very 
apt to lose sympathy quickly. To go again to 
journalism for an analogy, it is sometimes 
said that the perfect lead is “ ‘Damn,’ said 
the Duchess, as she lit her cigar.” I have 
never heard the end of that story—and it 
epitomizes the danger of the gimmick when 
used in poetry. Yes, as a reader, I want to be 
aroused—but with sufficient cause, not false 
alarms, Poetry has accumulated in its history 
much phoney emotion to live down—and | 
find myself much readier to listen to the quiet 
fellow in the dive than the dazzle-eyed howler 
baring his chest. Some readers, true (mostly 
teenagers of all ages) , come to the poem dis- 
posed to emote. But I think it safer to as 
sume a kind of skepticism and toughness in 
the reader. Engage his mind first, his emo- 
tions afterwards. Convince him you are sober, 
and your excitement, when it comes, will 
have more meaning. 


Direct address, commands, questions, oF 
statements to a specific, often named, person 
are among the most effective of openings. ! 
began this column with a command—hoping 
not that you would actually drop the maga- 
zine and run for anthology, but that you 
would be curious enough about why I should 
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command you that you would keep reading. 
It is another gimmick, of course—THIS 
MEANS YOU—but has a certain legitimacy 
in poetry because a poem is essentially dra- 
matic statement—like a speech in a play— 
and the command assumes someone is talk- 
ing to someone. Look at one of your own 
poems and ask, who says this to whom, and 
why? If the answers are inherent in the 
poem, preferably established in the first line 
or so, a reader is much more likely to keep 
reading than if the words swirl along without 
any recognizable dramatic intention. After 
“Come live with me, and be my love,” who 
can stop reading? Although we have no in- 
tention of obeying the poet’s command, (he 
is dead), we have the salacious interest, at 
least, of reading someone else’s mail or over- 
hearing a conversation on the party-line. 
Something very interesting is going on. 
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More importantly, we are immediately ori- 
ented to the situation, and beauty or emotion 
or profundity may be absorbed once we 
know, essentially, the purpose of the message, 
The poems I quit reading half-way through 
are those which fail to satisfy me in this re- 
spect. I don’t demand clarity—for obscurity, 
difficulty and even, sometimes, vagueness 
have valid and valuable functions in some 
poems. But unless I have some general notion 
of who is speaking, whom he is addressing, 
and on what occasion—or why—I simply 
shrug and pass on to see if some other grey 
blur will come to life for me. Ideally, one 
should not read a poem but have it, like an 
experience—and I cannot have it if it is so 
tightly sealed I can’t tell what it is for. 

Dylan Thomas’s magnificent “A Refusal to 
Mourn the Death, by Fire, of a Child in 
London,” needs its cumbersome title precisely 
because the poem’s situation, let us call it, 
it’s reason for being, emerges slowly. Never- 
theless he uses an effective opening. The first 
line is, “Never until the mankind making,” 
and it is nine lines later that we take a breath 
with “Shall I...” and crash in three lines to 
the end of that first sentence, all, I might add, 
with considerable obscurity in between. 
There is a good lesson for us here. Something 
has to be clear and to create anticipation in 
order for us to go on with a difficult poem. In 
this poem it is the very homely title which 
orients us and the sentence structure which 
keeps us going. That “never until” requires 
resolution, and we _ sweep breathlessly 
through the intervening clauses until we find 
the “shall I ” which the opening has led us 
to suspect. A perfectly clear, though elabo- 
rate, sentence structure is a strong frame on 
which to hang your pretties. Look at the par- 
allelism of Thomas’s “The Force That 
Through the Green Fuse Drives the Flower” 
—we tolerate the difficulties because they fall 
into place in a very clear and simple pattern. 
Obscurity is the easy part. The problem is to 
frame it so that the reader will be fascinated 
enough to wrestle. 


The classic type of the breathless sentence 
structure is what we might call the “When 
as” opening, the epic simile, The first words 
warn us that a comparison is coming up. We 
then go through a simile that may be ex- 
tended for many lines, sometimes half the 
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poem, before we find out what the poet is 
really talking about—the “So does” clause 
which brings the circling figure back to earth. 
Look in your first-line index under “like,” 
“as,” and the various combined forms such 
as “even as,” and “how like.” Here is a short 
example, by George Peele: 

When as the Rie reach to the chin, 

And chopcherrie chopcherrie ripe within, 

Strawberries swimming in the creame, 

And schoole boyes playing in the streame: 

Then O, then O, then O my true love said, 

Till that time come againe, 

Shee could not live a maid. 

Four delightful lines of springtime, a sing- 
ing line of further delay, the “Till” line re- 
minding us of the sentence structure, then 
only in the last line do we find out what the 
poem was about—and Spring figures beauti- 
fully both as the stimulant of present passion 
and the hopelessly distant fairyland my true 
love does not care to wait for. Here there is 
no comparison, though “when as” suggests 
there will be—but true epic similes are fol- 
lowed by passages ingeniously and elaborately 
comparing the real topic to what might have 
seemed a quite dissimilar image, giving the 


poem an exciting, interlaced design in which 
you go one direction for awhile then turn 
and cover the same ground turning each de- 
tail upside down. 

Metaphor, as Aristotle said, is the soul of 
poetry, thus to start with a clear promise of a 
comparison serves just as well as a clear an- 
nouncement of intention to orient the reader; 
proffering a clever or lovely figure of speech 
is like proffering a plum. 

Of course there are readers who don’t like 
plums, and subjects which don’t admit of 
beauty, although the shock of ugliness dis- 
covered by twentieth century poets becomes 
as tiresome in time as the saccharin they re- 
acted against—and, like oh’s and ah’s, a 
shock is difficult to maintain after the first 
line and runs the danger of leading inevitably 
to anticlimax. 

Which, above all, implies that beginnings 
cannot be thought of separately from the 
poem—and that it is easier to begin than to 
go or arrive. Many unsuccessful poems spend 
the author’s one good idea in the first line— 
and it is very clear, reading them, that he 
hopes to blind us with a flourish to the fact 
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that he hasn’t, actually, much to say. There 
is much false coinage in poetry, sound not 
backed up by sense, ingenuity not backed up 
by profundity, much stabbing without pene- 
tration. If you do have a subject, something 
to say, my advice would be to think then of 
how it can be cast in dramatic terms (or, in 
other words, put into the mouth of a speaker, 
perhaps yourself, in a specific situation ) , then 
start, not at the beginning but in the middle, 
with a first line (or lines) clearly establish- 
ing a time and a place and a situation. There 
are, as I have said, other ways, sometimes 


good ways, to get into your subject—but it 
will emerge most naturally and forcefully, 
usually, if it seems to be life overheard, some- 
thing going on. Get a reader to believe and he 
will listen. 

Even more than a writer of murder mys- 
teries, it behooves the poet to write a poem a 
reader cannot put down, I’ll close with teas- 
ing. Aren’t the following beginnings of well- 
known poems such that you want to go on? 
(You can find the poems with your first-line 
index.) Ask yourself why they work. 


A sudden blow: the great wings beating still 
above the staggering girl, her thighs caressed . . . 


Like as the waves make towards the pibled shore, 
So do our minutes hasten to their end, 


“Far enough down is China,’ 


somebody said. 


“Dig deep enough and you might see the sky 


Hearke, now every thing is still— 
The Schritch-Owle, and the whistler shrill, 


There came a wind like a bugle; 
It quivered through the grass, 


I met a traveller from an antique land 
Who said: Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 


Here take my Picture; though I bid farewell, 
Thine, in my heart, where my soule dwels, shall dwell. 


See, they return; ah, see the tentative 
Movements, and the slow feet, 


They flee from me, that sometime did me seke 
With naked fote stalkyng within my chamber. 


I struck the board, and cry’d, No more. 
I will abroad. 


Dear Cloe, how blubber’d is that pretty Face? 
Thy Cheek all on Fire, and Thy Hair all uncurl’d: 


I saw Eternity the other night 
Like a great Ring of pure and endless light, 


Here I am, an old man in a dry month, 
Being read to by a boy, waiting for rain. 
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Rus Arnold 


Here is a resume of the men’s and adven- 
ture magazine markets, brought up to date. 
You will find a more complete listing of 
this market in the current Writers Market. 
In this column, rather than duplicate that 
material, I am listing supplementary in- 
formation received just before press time, 
of special interest to photo-journalists, on 
rates, special picture needs, and so on. 

Since much of the material is repetitive, I 
am using code-names for the types of 
picture-use. Singles means the magazine 
will buy individual pictures with captions, 
to use as fillers or features. Illustrations 
means they will buy photographs to illus- 
trate articles, or articles accompanied by 
photographs. Series means the magazine 
will buy photographs in the form of picture 
stories or picture continuities, usually with 
captions or a running text. Covers means 
individual pictures bought for use on the 
cover; these may or may not have to be 
related to a story inside. Magazines will 
not buy any of these types I’m not listing 
for them below, so don’t waste time and 
money submitting such material. 

Some of the magazines issue a photo-re- 
quirement sheet for the guidance of con- 
tributors. These are usually free; send a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope to the 
magazine. One of the most lucid and in- 
structive of these is put out by Apam 
MacazineE. Because so much of what it 
says applies to the entire men’s and adven- 
ture market, and to picture-submission in 
general, I want to quote from it before 
giving you the listings. 

We've had considerable discussion here 
and in reader mail about model releases. 
I tend to feel that releases are not neces- 
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sary for general magazine-article use. An 
exception however, is the girly picture so 
popular in the men’s magazines. ADAM, 
on this subject, says that “All photo sub- 
missions . . . must contain . . . an acceptable 
release for all models used. This release 
must contain the model’s age and signature. 
If the model is under 21 . . . (18 if she is 
married) the signature of a parent or 
guardian is required.” A sample model 
release is available on request; also a sample 
fact sheet on which you must list informa- 
tion about the model (probably including 
topographical statistics) . 

Typical of current picture-buying pro- 
cedure is ADAM’s listing on “How to submit 
black and white photo sets: . . . submissions 
should contain contact prints of the entire 
set. You may include several 8x10 enlarge- 
ments, but this is optional. It is desirable 
to include at least one roll of 214x24 color 
with each black and white set . . . when 
material is accepted, a Purchase Order is 
issued and sent to the photographer with 
his proof sheets which are marked for 8x10 
enlargement.” 


Another interesting statement is ADAMm’s 
voluntary agreement in advance that pay- 
ment rates apply only to first rights, and the 
added statement that “these rates are our 
minimums and represent the photographer’s 
net profit. We will make allowance for 
model’s fee and film costs on material shot 
especially for us.” 

This is the sort of procedure and arrange- 
ment I’ve suggested to you. First of all, 
the use of proof sheets to cut your enlarg- 
ing costs and to give the editor a look at 
the entire coverage. On all submissions 
you originate, you can agree on a package 
price; on all assignments, the price (per 
day, per page, or per story) should be plus 
expenses. Basic to the ASMP Code is the 
concept that the photographer retains all 
subsequent rights. 

Many of the magazines in this market 
want pictures of girls in various stages of 
dress or undress. This differs from editor 
to editor; you must be sure of your market. 
Before submitting this type of photograph 
to any of these magazines, check the editor’s 
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“And the beat grey faces of nothing 


ness howling in a vaccuum .. .” 
preference; best way is to look at several 
recent copies and (since tastes change) 
query the editor. 

One little problem about semantics. This 
type of picture is variously called, by editors, 
“glamor,” “glamour,” “girly,” or even 
“nude,” but never “sexy,” though one editor 
uses the word “erotic.” Then there are the 
two words, often used in photojournalism: 
“cover” (the front outside of a publication) 
and “coverage” (reportage). In connection 
with the markets here under discussion, it 
might be better if we change thesé words to 
“uncover” and “uncoverage.” 

So now for the listings. 


Adam, 8762 Prismatic Bldg., West Branch, Los 
Angeles 46, Cal. Gary Marshall, photo editor. 
B&W: singles, illustrations, series, covers. Wants 
to see entire set of contacts if possible; any nega- 
tive size OK, final prints 8x10. Pays $75 to $200 
on acceptance. Color: 24%4x2% transparencies as 
part of B& W set, for back cover. 4x5 or larger 
transparency for front cover. No color prints. 
Front cover $125 to $200. Send for Photo Require- 
ments fact sheet. Current needs: ‘Personality 
stories on a pretty girl using real and logical situa- 
tions to enhance believability of erotic coverage.” 


Adventure and True Adventures, 205 E. 42nd St, 
N. Y. 17, N. Y. Peggy Graves, picture editor. 
B&W: illustrations, series. No color. $35 to $50 
per page, $150 to $200 for set, or package deal, 
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paid on acceptance. Current needs: “Disasters 
and auto accidents of a serious nature, pin-ups. 
True ADVENTURES is a specialized field; prefer 
to work with N.Y. photographers because of the 
time element. However, will look at photo series 
(text and scripts) in keeping with our require- 
ments. Suggest you study current issues.” 


Argosy, 205 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. Albert 
N. Podell, picture editor. B&W: singles, illus- 
trations, series, covers. 8x10 prints. $100 per page 
on acceptance. Color: singles, illustrations, series, 
covers, $500, assignment only, or $150 per page. 
Current needs: Action, color and B & W. Men’s 
stuff, not too gimmicky. Most work is on assign- 
ment. Query first. Beginners will have to shoot 
story on spec as will others unless we know their 
work or have seen substantial samples of it.” 


Cavalier, 67 W. 44th St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. Bob 
Curran, editor. “Unusual picture stories on any 
subject of interest to men. Four-color with all sets 
is a must. Prefer submitted outline with B & W 
picture to illustrate proposed story. Payments 
are good.” 


Climax, 205 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. James 
Drought, managing editor. B & W: singles, illus- 
trations, series. Any negative size. $12.50 up per, 
immediately on acceptance. Glamour Gallery, $75 
per set. “Favorite Girl’’ photo contest, $25 to win- 
ner, four $10 second places. Color: for cover only. 
If 35mm, must be good Kodachrome. If 4x5, may 
be any color transparency material. Insert, $100; 
cover, $250. Current needs: “Good male action 
situations, armed services, sports, offbeat, etc. If 
we get a photo story idea we like, we can pay 
standard ASMP day’s shooting rate of $100.” 


Fling Festival and Vagabond, 44 E. Superior St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. Arv Miller, editor. B & W: illus- 
trations, series. 8x10 prints from 24%4x2% nega- 
tives or larger, $100 up, on acceptance. Color: 
covers only, 4x5 transparency, $100 up. Vaca- 
BOND similar to FLinGc FEsTIvAL, but with con- 
tinental atmosphere; eager to hear from Ameri- 
can professional writers or photojournalists, resi- 
dent or travelling overseas. Current needs: ‘‘Pin- 
ups from countries outside U.S., B & W and color. 
No arty-posed photos. All picture stories must in- 
clude non-pin-up photos.” 


Frontier Times and True West. Publisher J. A. 
Small writes me “OH, HORRORS—NO! Please 
do not list anything with reference to photographs 

. we deal with the Old West only.” Further 
proof to the reader of the wisdom of the advice: 
always study the magazine before submitting pics 
or copy. To make sure Mr. Small is not “‘com- 
pletely snowed under with photos that (he) could 
not possibly use,”’ I’m not listing his address here. 
And if you saw the listing in a recent photo maga- 
zine that “caused (him) no end of trouble,” re- 
member this counter-listing. No market for free- 
lance photos! 


Man’s Magazine, 444 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, 
N. Y. Phil Hirsch, editor. “Not a free-lance mar- 


ket at this time. We do not, currently, use photo 
stories as such—only illustrations (B &W) for spe- 
cific stories. ... We are not interested in receiving 
photographs over the transom, preferring to deal 
with a few recognized syndicates and photo 
agencies in New York.” 


Man To Man, 21 W. 26th St., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 
Everett Meyers, editor. B & W: illustrations, 8x10. 
Payment in addition to average $75 per 3,000- 
word article, on publication. Current needs: 
“Hard-boiled articles of interest to men, with 
photo illustrations.” 


Modern Man, 8150 N. Central Park, Skokie, Ill. 
Lawrence Teeman, editor. B&W: No singles. 
Illustrations, series. Articles (1,500 to 3,000 
words) must have selection of 15 or more pics, 
8x10. Package brings $100 to $200. $10 and up 
for illustrations purchased singly. $150 for series; 
prefer seeing set of contact sheets. Pay on publica- 
tion. Color: prefer 4x5 transparencies, have 
bought 35mm or 120 when very good. Color in- 
serts, $150 if top quality; color covers, $200. Use 
occasional portfolio of art nudes, but will consider 





A Service 
Of Distinction 
FAMOUS WRITERS HELP YOU 


From a carefully-selected pool of top writers 
and critics in Hollywood, I assign one emi- 
nently trained and qualified to work on your 
particular project. He will work with you 
exclusively until your story or book is com- 
pleted. 

Upon this time-proven plan rests the entire 
foundation of my business success. 


HERE'S WHAT WE DO....... 
GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis. 


REVISE manuscripts .. . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 

CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed comments to guide you. 

OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Novelettes, Short 
Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non-Fiction. 
Minimum fee reading-analysis: Short story or 
article, $5.00; Book-lengths, min. $35.00. 
Write for full details in 6-page illustrated Brochure, and 


copy of reprint from published article about Ballenger. 
21 years in business. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


14341 East Starbuck St., Whittier, California 
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singles, B & W or color, for such use. Offer “‘Speci- 
cations” sheet for contributors; send stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 


Mr. Magazine, 21 W. 26th St., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 
Everett Meyers, editor. Like to get 8x10 glossy 
photos with articles from 2,000 to 3,000 words. 
Report quickly, pay $50 to $75 per article, plus 
extra for photos. Current needs: “Literate, pol- 
ished articles on exotic travel, unusual night spots, 
and how to get along with the opposite sex.” 


Nugget, 545 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. John 
Dodge, feature editor. B & W: illustrations, series. 
8x10 but prefer to look at contact sheets and make 
selections. $50 per page and up, on acceptance. 
Color: series and covers. Covers on assignment 
only, 2'%4x2% transparency or larger, $100. Cur- 
rent needs: “Articles and illustrations on jazz 
artists. Study magazine carefully before submit- 
ting.” 


Playboy, 232 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. Vincent 
T. Tajiri, picture editor. B & W: singles, illustra- 
tions, series, covers. 35mm _ transparencies or 
larger. Payment is good, varies with space as- 
signed, rights purchased, etc. Standards high, re- 
quirements specialized. Study magazine and query 
before submitting. 


Real Magazine and See For Men, 505 Eighth Ave., 
N. Y. 18, N. Y. Joseph L. Marx. B& W: rarely 
use singles; want illustrations, series. $10 and up 
on acceptance. Color: occasionally, cover only. 
Transparencies only, no color prints. $350 and up. 
Current needs: “Query on ideas for picture 
stories; payment starts at $100 or, on assignment, 
ASMP rates.” 


Rogue, Box 230, Evanston, Ill. Frank M. Robin- 
son, managing editor. B & W: illustrations, series. 
8x10. $150 for picture story, on acceptance. 
Color: use picture sets, with articles written 
around them. Also covers. 24%4x2% to 4x5 trans- 
parencies. $500 for color and B & W stories, $200 
and up for covers. Current needs: “Picture stories 
needed badly. In the past they’ve ranged from a 
B & W pic story on the riots at Newport to pics 
taken by a bachelor going ’round the world, to this 
year’s Mardi Gras. Back color section runs the 
gamut. Girls . . . should look modest but be un- 
draped, young, friendly, and somehow of good 
morals despite how much skin they show. No strip- 
pers or burlesque queens, please. No suggestive 
poses.” 


Saga, 205 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. James 
Drought, managing editor. B@W: singles in 
series. Prefer to see contact sheets, then order 
8x 10’s. $200 to $250 for set on acceptance. 
Color: illustrations, series, occasionally covers, 
4x5 or larger transparencies. $300 to $350 for 
set or for cover. Current needs: ‘Pix to illustrate 
articles generally come from the larger picture 
services here in New York, but we are looking 
for B&W and color picture stories, especially 
cheese-cake and action stories for men.” 
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Stag, 655 Madison Ave., N. Y. 21, N. Y. Noah 
Sarlat, editor. B & W: singles, illustrations, series, 
Up to $25 for each article illustration; up to $50 
per page for series. Pay on acceptance. Color for 
covers only 


Trailer Travel, 121 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, 
Ill. G. Edward Maxwell, editor. B&W: singles, 
illustrations, series, covers. Pays $3 for 8x10 used 
inside, and $10 for B&W covers on publication; 
on acceptance with manuscripts. All pix should 
reflect trailer, mobile home theme. 


Additional Markets 


Sports Cars Illustrated, 366 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y., John Christy, editor, likes pictures 
on automobiles and racing in b&w for inside pics, 
and color for cover. Pics usually illustrate articles 
only. Seldom uses picture series, but if so, the series 
should include 20 shots. Sizes—8x10 for b&w and 
2%x2% or up for cover. $10 for a single shot or 
$100 to $200 for cover, on acceptance. Mr. Christy 
says that pictures usually accompany an article as 
a package. Straight photo assignments are made, 
however, when the occasion demands. 


The Western Horseman, 3850 N. Nevada Ave., 
Colorado Springs, Colo., Dick Spencer III, editor, 
want photographs on horses and training the stock 
horse. He says, “Rate of payment depends upon 
interest, rather than the number of shots included. 
Most of our freelancers are horsemen, and the 
photographer must know something about stock 
horses.”’ Uses no color, but b&w shots appear with 
articles, captions or in series of 10 pics or less. No 
query necessary. 





New York Market Letter 


(Continued from page 31) 





rael, Denmark, Holland, Italy, Norway, Port- 
ugal, Spain, Sweden, Japan and England. 
When reprint rights were negotiated with 
Fawcett, the advance was said to be the 
largest ever received. The amount involved 
is reported to be in the neighborhood of 
$400,000. 

Irving Wallace’s The Prize went to MGM 
for a guaranteed basic payment of $250,000, 
plus a share of the film’s gross which could 
bring it up by an additional $100,000. The 
origin of this book was a three-part story sold 
to CoLuieR’s some 15 years ago. 


Obituary 


George S. Kaufman, playwright, director 
and producer, died of a heart attack at the 
age of 71. For some 20 years, Kaufman has 
had at least one hit on Broadway, two of 
which won Pulitzer prizes. 
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Television 


and Radio 


By Nancy Vogel 














Frank Gruber, Joal Hunt and Bob Eisen- 
bach were the speakers at the television 
writing panel of the third annual Long 
Beach Writers’ Conference, held in Long 
Beach, California, under the auspices of 
the City College. 

Bob Eisenbach, who was once a script 
writer, now is an agent with the Frank 
Cooper Agency of Hollywood. Joal Hunt 
has been story editor for NBC for seven 
years, and before that was a writer for “The 
Whistler” and “Suspense.” Frank Gruber 
is the Western writer who has written 43 
novels, of which 20 were made into movies. 
He was the creator of “Wells Fargo,” 
“Shotgun Slade,” and “The Texan.” 

Bob Eisenbach had this to say: “Many 
people want to be writers, but they do not 
want to write. They like the status, but 
not the function. My job as an agent isn’t 
to judge the quality of the material I’m 
handling, but to try to sell it. We're always 
amazed at what will sell, compared to what 
won’t; there don’t seem to be any set rules. 
Last year one big studio was able to sell 11 
shows; this year eight of those were can- 
celled. | How could the buyers of those 
shows have been so wrong? There is just 
no answer to that; there are no arbitrary 
standards. 

“Television has various things to combat. 
One of these is the sinking audience. One 
way of combating this is by concentrating 
on hour shows, making the half-hour length 
almost obsolete. There is even talk of 
a one-hour comedy, which is terrifying. 
One picture company tells us not to show 
them any script which would cost under 
three million dollars to produce . . . they 





WRITE FOR TELEVISION 


Your story adapted to televi Ghosti: of 3.¥ suet 
from idea or outline. Also radio and theatrical plays. 


(Let me do It for you to be sure it's right.) 
Write for prices 
MARIE ADAMS 
St. Paul 4, ponemavedl 





1694 Blair Ave. 








SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 


Write for safe, correct procedure first! 


SONG SERVICE 


Dept. W. 333 W. 56th St. New York 19, N. Y. 


Helpful? CERTAINLY! 

Unique ?—DEFINITELY! 

How?—WRITE TODAY & FIND OUT 
THE SHORT SHOP 


Homer B. Moffett 
111 €. Hlinols Street 


‘*Fine writing for fine people’ 


» UMinels 








WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 


THE SONGWRITER'S —- 


Sample 25e—$2.50 per year (U.S.A.) 
1650 WD Broadway New York 19 








VANCE HALLOWAY 


sanounoe, Pap perback sales—12 TO THE MOON, THE 
ORK of the DEVIL. PRESENT NEEDS: SCENA- 
RIOS, NOVELS. SHORT LY ye TELEPLAYS. 
FULL HOLLYWOOD COVERAGE 
READING FEE $2.00 
EDITING, EVALUATION OR MARKETING FEE 


WHEN REQUESTED. 
Box 28 Pearblossom, Calif. 








Top Books on 
PLAYWRITING 








A Life in the Theatre.......... $5.95 
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Writer's Digest 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Send me the books checked above. 
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can’t afford the picture which would cost 
$200,000 or so! Pictures today must have 
scope, must have something which can’t be 
seen on TV. 


“T’ve been on both sides of the fence: a 
writer, and an agent. If you get an agent, 
he can’t make your work easier. Writing is 
the loneliest, hardest work in the world. 
If you’re going to be a TV writer, don’t 
look forward to the social contacts you'll 
have, the gay lunches with interesting 
people. I like these now as an agent; but a 
writer can’t take the time to indulge in 
them. 


“Many people come to our agency who 
wouldn’t be able to replace a light bulb 
without electrocuting themselves, but be- 
cause they have an interest in writing, or 
an urge to write, they think they will 
succeed. There have been only a couple 
who came to us in this way, with no back- 
ground at all, who succeeded. But those 
two wrote; they always brought us scripts, 
new ones, improving ones. They refused to 
become discouraged. Also we’ve had many 
clients who make one sale, and then become 
discouraged when the second and third sales 
don’t follow immediately, and finally quit. 
To succeed, you must want to write; not 
just to be a writer. There are producers 
who will take chances on newcomers. The 
doors aren’t closed. But they can be 
slammed awfully fast. A new writer must 
be very careful not to make his amateurish- 
ness obvious, in his approach or his work. 

“How are you to get an agent? Don’t 
send your work to an agency. There’s an- 
other way: through your teacher, or a 
friend who is a published writer. The 
chances of getting anything read, if you 
send it unsolicited to an agency, are not 
good. We just don’t have the time, what 
with all the agency work that must be done, 
work we must do on the scripts of writers 
who are already selling and making us 
money. But if something comes to us 
recommended by someone who should be 
able to judge its quality, or supported by a 
good list of credits, we would probably 
read it. 


“What should you write? 
54 


Well, an an- 


thology is best to try for. Like “The Loretta 
Young Show,” or “G.E. Theatre.” A story 
complete in itself. And a half-hour is, of 
course, easier to do. A story of this type 
may not sell this year, but maybe next year 
it will. It may strike somebody right some 
day. Don’t write a “Have Gun”; it would 
be hard to sell this, later, to “Gunsmoke”; 
they'll say, ‘Why didn’t “Have Gun” buy 
it? And in your script, don’t tell the 
director what to do, or go into vast reams 
of description. The director knows, for 
instance, what a speakeasy looks like; if you 
call for one as a background for a certain 
scene, you don’t have to describe it in 
detail. Don’t load the script with unneces- 
saries. What we look for is the dialog; 
does the scene go somewhere? Do two 
people sit down and tell the story, or do we 
see it happening? And of course there are 
certain things you must avoid. No sex 
aberration, no children in jeopardy, things 
like that. And don’t send out the first 
thing you do. Write six or eight scripts 
first, so you'll know if you can do it, and 
that this is what you want to do. I speak 
to you as a man who left the writing field. 
I didn’t like it. I didn’t like the loneliness 
and the heartbreak. I like being an agent. 
But if you want to write, then attach your 
rear ends to the seats of your chairs, and 
write. And with that I’ll leave this to those 
who have done just that—Mr. Hunt and 
Mr. Gruber.” 

Joal Hunt took the floor: “I am tempted 
to say I agree with Eisenbach, and sit down. 
He has covered it all very well. However, 
perhaps you would like to know what a 
story editor does. If you’re a beginner, you 
probably think he’s the one who keeps 
your work from producers. Well, maybe 
you're right—if it’s stuff the producers 
wouldn’t want to see. The story editor 
must know what the producers do want, 
and he must deal with agents, trying to get 
suitable material. 

“There are times—and, believe me, they 
are very rare—when a new writer gets di- 
rectly to a story editor. For instance, perhaps 
I go to a cocktail party; the host—or more 
likely his wife—has a cousin who has a lot 
(Continued on page 58) 
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ONLY 2,000 WORDS ... 


create a story that may be worth 
$40 to $1,000. Every word counts 
in short fiction writing. 


By answering the vital questions 

confronting the writer of the short 
short, the WRITER’S DIGEST 
Course in Short Fiction can save 
years of trial and error efforts. 
Six specialized assignments drive 
right to the heart of writing short 
shorts and vignettes up to 2,000 
words which are in growing de- 
mand today. 


The student starts writing in the 
first lesson and completes the 
course vith two original stories 
slanted for specific markets. The 
work of each student receives the 
personal attention of aWRITER’S 
DIGEST editor from writing to 
marketing. Average completion 
time is three months, but students 
may take up to six months. 


The New TBG Approach 


Tuition for this course is 
$25.00. Now offered on WD's 
“Total Benefit Guarantee.” 
This new approach to corre- 
spondence study guarantees 
that “you benefit or we refund 
pro rata ANYTIME through- 
out the Course.” (Instruction 
and marketing know-how is 
based on WD's 40 years of 
covering publishing trends for 
free-lance writers.) 


Enroll me in your Course in Short 
Fiction immediately under your “Total 
Benefit Guarantee.” 


Name 
Address . 


err ee State. ees 
( ) I enclose $22.00 tuition payment in full (a 12% sav- 
ings for payment in full.) 
Pay-as-You-Study Plan 
( ) I enclose $10 now and will pay 
the balance of $15 over the next 
three months. 
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TYPI 


CALIFORNIA 


GENE TUTTLE 


560 Westwind Drive, El Cajon, Calif. 


RATES: 25c per page on less than 10,000 words; 
20c per page on more than 10,000 words, 
minimum $1.00. 


CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON COPIES: One, no extra charge; additional, 
2c per page each. 


MARIANNE F. MACKENZIE 
4023 Ashworth St., Lakewood, Calif. 
PHONE: Metcalf 0-2636. 


RATES: 75c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included (minor) no extra charge. 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


SUE WILSON 


2833 East Fourth Street, National City, Calif. 
PHONE: GR 7-0700. 


RATES: Average 20c per page; TV and Dramatic 
Scripts—40c per page. Special rates for 
full-length books (state wordage). 


CORRECTIONS: Minor, no charge; extensive 5c 
extra per page. 

CARBON CopPiEs: One, no charge; additional, 2c 
per page. 


L. S. McGAHEY 
P. O. Box 936, San Diego 12, California. 


RATES: 65c per thousand words (stories, books) ; 
scientific, TV and dramatic scripts, 40c 
per page. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge, additional 
5c each. 


CORRECTIONS: Minor, no extra charge. 
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ELNORA BOLL 


2521 West Carson Street, Torrance, Calif. 
RATES: 60c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
2c each. 


HOPE M. SCROGIN 
1510 Rideout Way, Whittier, Calif. 


RATES: 65c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included (minor) no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 





JEAN PETERSON 
13 West Shore Drive, Hazarduille, Conn. 


RATES: 75c per thousand; book lengths, 65c per 
thousand. 

CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge, additional, 
5c each. 

EXTRA CHARGES: Re-write (extensive) 80c to 
$1.00. 





MRS. ISABEL S. CRUZ 

82 N.W. 26th Street, Miami 37, Florida 

RATES: 65c per thousand; book lengths, 60c per 
MSS. 


CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 
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MR. B. EUGENE WILKINS 

Box 229, Reed Hall, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Georgia 

RATE: 25c per page. 

CORRECTIONS: Included (minor), no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional 
5c each. 
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EVA-MARIA ROBINSON 
258 Wayne, Haysville, Kansas. 


RATES: 60c per thousand words, special rates on 


book length. 
CORRECTIONS: Included (minor) no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 





DICK BRADLEY 


720 No. Dearborn St., 
(Electric Typing) 


MOnwawk 4-6856 


RATES: 60c per thousand words. 


Apt. 3-E, Chicago 10, ‘Ill. 


PHONE: 
CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 
CARBON copy: Two, no extra charge. 


RICHARD SCHULTZ 


Box 551, Pawnee, Illinois 
RATES: 50c per thousand words. 


CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON COPY: additional, 2c 


each. 


One, no charge; 
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EARL GIFFORD 

156 First St. Shelbyville, Indiana 

Rates: 65c per thousand words. 

Corrections: Included (minor) no extra charge. 
Carson Copy: One, no extra charge. 


Extra Cuarces: Re-write (extensive) $1.00 per 
thousand words, 


LOUISE RICHARDSON 


1714 Chichester, Louisville, Ky. 


RATES: 55c per thousand words, stories, articles. 
Books 50c per thousand; TV, Radio, 
Plays 50c per page. 

CORRECTIONS: Included no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional 
2c each. 





EULA C. WOLFE 


610 Indiana Ave., Kansas City 24, Missours 


RATES: 60c per thousand words; poetry, lc per 
line. 
CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
2c 





Those who wish to offer a typing serv- 
ice to writers are invited to submit 
their listings for this section. Rates are 
$14 for one month, $36.00 for three 
months, and $66 for six months. 
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of talent, and won’t I please see him? So 
I see him. Now if you ever get a chance 
to come in like this, come in with some- 
thing, and not just to visit. 

“If you get to a story editor without an 
agent, you'll come across what’s called a 
release form. This is a very involved thing, 
and I’m not sure I understand even now 
what it all means. But they’ve been used 
since the Year One. Don’t read the form 
and question it, or the man will know 
at once you’re a rank amateur, and lose 
interest. 


“It is better to get an agent. If you can 
get an agent, you don’t need the story 
8 gs ; y 
editor. An agent will read even a story you 


have written for your own satisfaction, one 
you feel has no particular commercial possi- 
bilities. He won’t take it to a producer 
unless there is one who he thinks might be 
interested in it. As a story editor, I think 
of certain shows only, whereas the agent 
thinks of all the shows being filmed in 
Hollywood. If you do get through to a 
story editor, be sure to take him a story 
which is suitable for one of the shows he 
is interested in. If he asks your background, 
be brief. If you were editor of the high 
school paper, fine, tell him so; but don’t go 
into any detail about any articles you 
wrote for it. 

“Writing is hard; it isn’t play. Established 
writers, the ones we use all the time, write, 
and rewrite, and rewrite. I find it exciting 
to be a story editor; to find new writers, 
new material. So if you’re going to be a 
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TYPING SERVICES 
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MISS ELIZABETH A. WOLFE 
509 North 41st Street, Omaha 31, Nebraska 


RATES: 50c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One (two copies of first and last 
pages). 





SHEILA KRAVETZ 

566 Riverdale Ave., Brooklyn 7,N.Y. 

PHONE: HY 8-6547. 

RATES: 40c per page—single space; 60c per page 
—double space (stories, books, articles) ; 
50c per page (TV & dramatic scripts) ; Ic 
per line poetry. 

CORRECTIONS & POSTAGE: 
charge. 


Included, no extra 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 


TYPEWRITER: I.B.M. (Pica). 
EXTRA CHARGE: Re-writes (extensive) 80c per pg. 
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PAULINE LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Ave., Flushing 55, New York 


RATES: 65c per thousand words (stories, articles, 
books) ; 50c per page (TV and dramatic 
scripts). 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


CATHERINE L. CRAGG 


R.R. 1, Randolph, New York 

PHONE: Randolph 22-944 
Electric typewriters. 

RATES: 35c per thousand words (stories, books, 
articles); 35c per page (TV and dra- 
matic scripts) ; 20c per page, poetry, $1.00 


min. 

CORRECTIONS: Full corrections in spelling, sen- 
tences construction, when necessary, NO 
CHARGE. 

CARBON meee One, no charge; additional, Ic 

each. 





VIOLET HAYS 


308 Fourth Ave., Seaside, Oregon 


RATES: 60c per thousand words; books, stories, 
articles. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


CORRECTIONS: Punctuation and spelling, no 


charge. 
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writer, realize that you must work at it. 
Find the right agent and go!” 

And now it was Mr. Frank Gruber’s turn: 
“I agree 90 per cent—but not with all I’ve 
heard. Mr. Eisenbach covered the loneli- 
ness and hard work of writing well, but said 
you shouldn’t submit manuscripts to him. 
I think he is taking the easy way out. Now 
I don’t want people submitting to me! 
Everybody shows me stuff. People realize 
it takes six months or so to learn to be a 
barber or a bricklayer, but a writer, no. 
For instance, one lady happened to find a 
pencil, and decided she would write a TV 
script. She was a neighbor, and her hus- 
band was a vet. I took my cat there to 
get a shot. He charged me $15. This was 
fine; he was in that business, and should 
earn money for it. I’m not in the business 


of reading scripts people give me. Of course 

I don’t charge to read them; but I don’t 
read them, either. People leave manu- 
scripts at my door. I don’t read them or 
comment. They don’t want to be told 
about them anyway; they know they’re 
good. They don’t want to hear that they’re 
bad. I think this stuff should go to agents, 
not to writers. 

“Paper backs are not pushed and adver- 
tised as other books are. There they are 
on the rack; you look them over and buy 
what you like, uninfluenced by best seller 
lists or promotion of any kind. Therefore 
they reflect trends, because people select 
what they want. I think in the next three 
years mystery and suspense will be ahead 
of Westerns, but Westerns will never be 
finished. They are on a downgrade now. 
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There have always been cycles and trends, 
and there always will be.” 

It was time for the question and answer 
period. 

Q. “Will TV programs be continued on 
any other basis but rating?” 

Hunt: “I’m afraid not.” 

Gruber: “I agree; but I think ratings are 
not a fair test. It isn’t reliable as it is cur- 
rently done, and in some cases is very 
flimsy.” 

Q. “Mr. Gruber, do you use a tape re- 
corder?” 

Gruber: “Ten years ago I was turning 
out a lot more material than I am_now. 
I thought about a way I could do this 
more easily, perhaps while lying down. I 
bought a recorder, used it for one day, and 
then put it away and have never used it 
since. It’s gathering dust, and I’d like to 
sell it.” 


Q. “Isn’t the ‘Loretta Young Show’ be- 
ing discontinued? What is open?” 
Eisenbach: “Yes, Loretta’s show is can- 
celled. She may be back with an hour- 
length show. All shows are open unless 
their season’s quota of 39 is filled. The 
best time is at the start of a season, or when 
a show is new, and needs 39 scripts. So I 
repeat, you should write an anthology, 
something with no special limitations, which 
could be done for Loretta Young, or Gen- 
eral Electric Theatre. Concentrate on 
those, and when you’ve sold a few, some- 
one will say to you, ‘Do a “Bonanza”’ . . .” 
Q. “What’s the difference between a 
writer and an author?” 


Hunt: “The difference between an artist 
and a technician, I guess. I remember once 
when I saw Paderewski. You knew when 
he came on the stage that he was an artist, 
that he had completely mastered his field. 
He turned and looked at the audience, 
waiting for silence. You knew he was an 
artist; the audience knew it; and the piano 
knew it. —If you watch something a 
writer has done, you may not be able to 
remember it later. If you watch something 
an author has done, you have lived with it, 
something came through from it to you, you 
cannot forget it.” 
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Q. “Why does the Western retain its 
popularity, when so many people are not 
from the West and have no special reason 
for interest in the West?” 

Gruber: “I’m not a Westerner, myself. 
And I don’t like horses. This is strictly a 
business with me. This is true of several 
well-known Western writers I know. We 
studied it because we thought it was a good 
field, and that we would be able to do better 
in it than what was being done. We have 
no love for it. I don’t like ranch life or 
cowboys. Maybe it’s popular because it’s 
unique to this country.” 

Q. “Do TV shows buy ideas, or scripts?” 
Eisenbach: “They buy what they want. 
Now, you are an audience, obviously, not of 
professional writers, but of writers who 
would like to be professional. Frank Gruber 
can sell an idea; you, no. There’s no such 
thing as a new idea; it’s all in how you 
write it. If Gruber, or another professional, 
brings out an idea, we know that when he 
does the script it will have the right number 
of pages, the right number of characters, it 
won't go over the budget, and all that.” 
Gruber: “I agree. The idea is not the 
thing. I used to teach writing, by corre- 
spondence. In the mail we’d get the same 
ideas from different parts of the country. 
Take the mink coat plot; it’s old. A wife is 
stepping out on her husband, and her boy 
friend gives her a mink coat. She wants to 
wear it, but she can’t let her husband know 
where she got it. So she gets the idea of 
pawning it, and pretending to find the 
ticket; she gives the ticket to her husband, 
and tells him to go see what was pawned, 
and redeem it. He goes, and returns saying 
it was nothing, just this old umbrella. The 
wife goes to the office later, sees the hus- 
band’s secretary wearing the coat. She 
can’t say anything without revealing her 
own misdemeanor. The movie “The Grass 
is Greener’ has used that same plot; it’s 
been done many times, and will be done 
many times more. It isn’t the idea; it’s 
what you do with it.” 

Q. “What determines a change in trend? 
Why are Westerns going down, and mys- 
teries up?” 
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Hunt: “Ratings and sponsors. Sponsors 
buy if they think it will sell their product, 
or if they feel it will, or if it is already 
doing so. The people who watch TV don’t 
control it, I’m afraid.” 

Gruber: “Trends change because you can 
get too much of a good thing. Suddenly 
as I watched a TV show a while back, be- 
cause a friend was in it, I got sick of 
Westerns. I developed an aversion to them, 
and haven’t done or watched one since. I 
may change back again.” 

Q. “What do you mean by an anthology 
show?” 

Eisenbach: “One with no continuing char- 
acters, which is complete in itself.” 

Q. “How does a writer sell a one-hour 
special, or spectacular?” 

Hunt: “I can’t think of any spectaculars 
that have been done by beginners. It may 
have been done, but not to my knowledge. 
As a rule, if one is planned, the producer 
will ask an agent who can write a good 
musical, or whatever he has in mind. The 
agent will know, on the basis of what his 
various clients have written. It is rare that 
a newcomer would have a chance at some- 
thing like this.” 

Q. “Who will look at a new writer’s work? 
Mr. Eisenbach says don’t send it to him, 
Mr. Gruber says don’t send it to him.” 

Leland Cooley (moderator and author of 
“Run for Home”): “I find these orphans 
on my doorstep too. There are editors who 
are paid to be deluged by things like this— 
magazine editors. It’s hard to break in, but 
everything, anything is possible if an author 


has style. It’s like the chicken and the 
egg, which came first dilemma. How can 
you get the job if you can’t get experience, 
and how can you get experience without a 
job? There is no answer. But still, every 
one who is now established once had to 
break in. There’s always a means of entry. 
Perhaps no one can tell you what it is; there 
is an answer for you, but we can’t tell you 
what it will be. You must find it out for 
yourself, what your own particular answer 
will be. No, we writers don’t want these 
orphans, but I really think Bob here would 
be happy if he found a good orphan.” 
Eisenbach: “We can’t say ‘Send us your 
storm-tossed scripts, because we just don’t 
have time. That isn’t to say that if you do 
send us one, and we send it back to you with 
a release form, and you send it back with 
the release form signed, that we wouldn’t 
read it. That’s saying your chances wouldn’t 
be as good that way as if your work comes 
in recommended by a writing teacher or a 
professional writer—that, we'll read for 
sure. I’m just telling you the best way.” 
Gruber: “If you write a good story on 
wrapping paper, with pencil, it will be ac- 
cepted by a magazine. When I was start- 
ing, I’d take my stories in myself, and I'd 
ask that they not be mailed back, if they 
were rejected, because I would pick them 
up. Then I'd go to pick them up, and ask 
the secretary what was wrong with them. 
Usually she wouldn’t bother to tell me. 
Sometimes she’d find out. Sometimes even 
a big shot would come out of the inner 
office and tell me. I wrote my million 
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words and had them rejected. Your atti- 
tude toward writing, TV writing also, is 
what separates the men from the boys. If 
you stick with it, you may make it. If you 
don’t, obviously you never will. When I 
was with ‘Wells Fargo,’ when scripts were 
sent in unsolicited, we’d return them un- 
opened, for fear of plagiarism suits. Once 
a man was introduced to me by a friend; 
he left a script which I didn’t like, and I 
forgot about him. But later he brought 
another script. It was lying around on my 
desk. One day I picked it up, glanced 
through it, and read it. I liked it. Now he 
is a professional. If Bob says he doesn’t 
want to see your scripts, don’t despair... . 
there’ll come a weekend v-hen you'll catch 
him.” 

Cooley: “It takes persistence. All pro- 
fessionals remember how hard it was to get 
their first break.” 

Q. “What are you doing about violence?” 

Gruber: “There always has been violence, 
and there always will. On ‘Wells Fargo’ 
we’d get complaints from the network, too 
much violence. We'd eliminate some, and 
then they’d complain that there was no 
action. They say they don’t want violence, 
but they do.” 

Q. “Do agents charge a fee?” 

Eisenbach: “No. The fee—ten percent 
usually—is derived from proceeds of the 
sale. There is no charge; an agency is not 
a school.” 

Q. “What if an agent contacts me?” 

Eisenbach: “There are quacks in every 
business. There are probably some who 
prey on writers. If one agent, alone, seems 
convinced of your talent, it’s easy enough 
to check up on him. Maybe he is sincere, 
maybe you really are ready to become a 
professional, but it’s better to check up.” 

Q. “Is it easier to write a movie, a maga- 
zine story, or a TV script?” 

Gruber: “There is no comparison. The 
easiest of all to do is the TV script. The 


short story takes much more talent and 
skill.” 

Q. “How can one determine if his dialog 
is good or bad?” 

Gruber: “Read it aloud, to yourself.” 

Eisenbach: “Truth is the keynote. It 
can’t sound false in any way.” 

Q. “Is there much demand for the ‘One 
Step Beyond’ type of thing?” 

Gruber: “Yes. There is quite a cycle for 

fantasy right now.” 

Notes 

Marvin Young, UCLA instructor of TV 
writing, is developing an idea that may be 
instrumental in bringing a lot of new talent 
into TV—writers and others whose origi- 
nality and abilities might otherwise not have 
come to the attention of producers and TV 
executives. His plan is to tape the annual 
plays of various colleges, and use these as a 
network series to be aired on Sunday eve- 
nings. He believes that the cycle of vio- 
lence may be near its end, and that there 
will be a swing in the opposite direction— 
toward plays that are clean, fresh, original, 
entertaining. Hollywood talent scouts would, 
obviously, watch these plays for good acting, 
writing and direction, and a lot of newcomers 
might enter the entertainment industry as a 
result. 

Prize for the best teleplay submitted in the 
international Hallmark Television Writing 
Competition was given to a man who had 
never written a teleplay before. The $5,000 
prize went to a New York publicity man, 
David Mark, for his study of a minor-league 
ballplayer, titled, “The Old Ball Game.” 
There were 1,573 entries in the contest. 

MGM will use a group of mystery stories 
by well-known authors such as Sinclair 
Lewis, J. P. Marquand, Ben Hecht, Agatha 
Christie and others, originally planned for 
feature production, as the basis for a new 
hour-long television series to be titled 
“Jeopardy.” 

20th-Fox Studios are busier than ever, 
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I have before me just a little piece of white paper. 

It is blank and meaningless as it stands, 

Yet what marvelous possibilities it contains. 
—ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
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Next month: a listing of every filmed show 
currently in production in Hollywood. Virtu- 
ally all of these shows will be appearing on 
television screens for at least one more season. 




















Cartoonist 


By John Stephen Doherty, who is 
cartoon editor for Saga. Here are 10 
rules for cartoonists to follow when 
submitting work. 


In April this year the staff of Saca—a 
Macfadden publication—held an agonizing 
reappraisal of its cartoon situation. We did 
this because of three changes in the past 
ten months: (1) Our rates have gone up 
from $25 to $40 to $50, resulting in many 
more local cartoonists coming in on look 
days. (2) Our look days have increased 
from one to two per month, doubling. the 
amount of cartoon work for the staff. (3) 
The new Saca — with 4-color process, more 
pages, more stories and more work for the 
staff — demanded a change. Something 
had to give. So, with regret the decision 
was made to suspend looking at mailed-in 
cartoons for a few months. We might have 
continued to look at the work of the best 
cartoonists in this group, but it was felt 
that applying the decision without excep- 
tion was the only fair solution. So, the 
temporary suspension went into effect; the 
editors hope to lift it soon. 

With an opportunity thus presented to 
mull over the experiences of two years as 
first looker for Saca and Cuiimax, both 
men’s adventure magazines, I decided to 
record some of the impressions, complaints 
and suggestions that have occurred to me 
in that period. They apply equally to the 
mail-in and come-in cartoonist. 

Before getting into the rules, I must set 
some limits, so there will be no misunder- 
standings. First, and most important, is 
that the following is just one man’s opinion, 
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although I think most of it would be en- 
dorsed by cartoon editors in general. Sec- 
ond, I was only a first looker, followed in 
Saca’s buying sequence by two other editors. 
Even when I held some roughs for the 
managing editor, who held even fewer for 
the editor, their notion of what was funny 
was the final arbiter of our purchases. Still, 
as first looker, I saw all the incoming work. 
My picture of cartoonists’ habits and mis- 
takes may produce some valuable advice. 

The original instructions given to me for 
considering cartoons were, “Pick what you 
think is funny. Don’t try to guess what 
the editors after you will like. If you like 
it, hold it.” That was good advice, it left 
me free to react to the humor'as I found 
it, and to remember only that I was buying 
for a man’s adventure magazine. 

I handled the mailed-in cartoons with the 
same consideration I gave the cartoonists 
who came in personally. When my look 
days were increased to two a month, I spent 
the intervals between visiting cartoonists 
going through the mailed-in roughs. In 
one recent month I kept count of how many 
there were. I had 81 envelopes of roughs 
in one day. I held the work of 21 car- 
toonists, giving the original 81 a one in 
four chance of reaching the managing 
editor. After that the road to a sale got 
rockier, as I assume it does at every maga- 
zine, because the managing editor showed 
the editor only what he wanted to buy, 
whereas I held roughs that I thought were 
“worthy of consideration.” Frankly, I think 
the competition is tough, but you know that 
—or should—or you wouldn’t spend your 
hard-earned money on postage every month. 
And, to be realistic, the selection process we 
used and will use again is demanding. But 
for the aspiring cartoonist who seeks recog- 
nition in a national magazine, it’s worth the 
effort. Cartoonists tend to move up to higher 
paying markets as they acquire skill with the 
pen and sharpness of wit. I know, because 
we were always losing one or two and looking 
for replacement. Since they were good, I 
assume they went to greener pastures. 

One last point before the rules. Nowhere 
in this article am I talking about drawing 
talent or the instinct for the funny gag line. 
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I would disqualify most editors as good all- 
around judges of a cartoonist’s work since 
they merely buy for one market and are 
conditioned by it. Therefore, continued 
rejection of your work, even month after 
month, may only mean that it’s not right 
for that magazine. 


I think this point is vital, that cartoonists 
should not consider rejection slips as a 
comment on their work. Why? Because 
the cartoon editor, as I said, is not a critic 
but a buyer. If that isn’t clear, let me 
illustrate it this way. Some years ago a 
professor of playwriting said to me, “The 
hardest part of my job—the really agonizing 
part of it—is telling young writers that I 
think they’re wasting their time. Yet I 
have to do it because as a teacher my job 
includes judging their work. If I think they 
can’t meet the standards of the craft, I 
must try to turn them into more rewarding 
channels.” 


I think the professor was right, but his job 
is not the cartoon editor’s job. The latter 
assumes incoming roughs are the work of a 
professional. When the aspiring cartoonist 
fails to observe the simple rules practiced 
by the working professionals, he marks him- 
self as someone who doesn’t know how or 
worse, as someone who won’t. The rules 
grew up to aid harassed magazine staffs 
with a constant stream of deadlines, not to 
annoy cartoonists. And here they are as I 
see them: 


(1) Size of Roughs. Odd-sized roughs only 
make the job slower at the editor’s end, 
which may irritate him, and you don’t want 
an irritated editor looking at your work. 
So use some standard size, say 8”%x11”. 
Some cartoonists mail in their roughs in 
good quality envelopes and include cheap 
ones for the returns. This makes little 
sense. Why not protect them equally ‘both 
ways? Aren’t they going out again? Other 
cartoonists do another puzzling thing. They 
do odd-sized roughs (usually too large), 
mail them in large envelopes, but include 
smaller envelopes for the returns! Battered 
roughs are the result and such a cartoonist 
doesn’t impress the editor as someone who 
respects his own work. 
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And, let’s face it, the post office handles 
quite a bit of mail, so some rumpling is 
bound to result. By all means, use rubber 
stamps that plead for gentle treatment, 
but provide your own protection by using 
stiffeners in the envelope. There’s no sense 
having your work look like one of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls after only three times out. It 
impresses the editor unfavorably. They 
generally can’t take time to fill your en- 
velope with a stiffener if you don’t send 
one. So, if your work gets gamey looking, 
that’s your fault. When it gets tatte 
de it over. A fresh cartoon looks like a 
new idea. 

(2) Faulty Submissions. This one has two 
parts» Roughs should be mailed with a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope for the 
returns. Editors and magazines don’t have 
time or money to provide these for the 
cartoonists. The volume of work forbids it. 

Second, don’t send too many roughs. Be- 
tween eight and ten good ones is a fair 
figure; 12 is all right, but don’t exceed 15. 
Why? Two reasons. One is that most 
cartoon editors handle cartoons as an extra 
task to their regular editorial duties. Also, 
if they look at too many of the same style, 
that brand of humor begins to flatten out. 
That is, after a dozen, the shortcomings of 
the mediocre ones prejudice the whole 
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batch. So my rule used to be, if I got a 
batch of 25 to 35 roughs, to check the first 
dozen carefully. If nothing there really 
arrested my attention, I skipped to the last 
three or four. 

There was an additional reason for this. 
People generally can’t take a whole evening 
of joke books, cartoon books or even short 


stories. Unlike plays, movies and novels, a 
cartoon is a quick experience. Hopefully, 
it produces a burst of laughter. That’s why 


magazines dot the back of their books with 
cartoons—one to a page. If they were 
more effective clustered together, they 
would be printed that way. 

For the cartoonist the rule should be: 
“Edit yourself.” If you can’t, get your wife, 
mother, girlfriend or pal to Pty it. But send 
only the best dozen you have on hand. And 
remember, when in doubt, leave it out! 
(3) Wrong Medium. I used to call this 
the Red Ink School. It irritated me when 
roughs arrived done in ink made with the 
juice of freshly-pressed maple leaves, chil- 
dren’s crayon or mother-in-law’s blood. 
Rare techniques are appropriate for fine 
art, but not often for cartoons. It’s my 
guess that 909% of all Saca’s printed car- 
toons used plain line or line and wash. 
Using oil, chalk, pastel, tempera, water- 
color or secret ink hasn’t made a sale yet. 
Considering that Saca doesn’t use color, it 
always amazed me how many cartoons we 
received in color. 

Some artists do their roughs in pencil and 
that’s all right, but I must confess—as I 
mentioned earlier—that they don’t compare 
favorably with those done in ink, to the 
editor who is leafing through one batch 
after another. So I usually reminded my- 
self to visualize them in ink in order to 
make a decision. 

(4) Gimmicks. On the bulletin board next 
to my desk, a small horseshoe hangs on an 
artist’s push-pin. Aside from eliciting an 
eccasional remark from passersby, it did 
nothing for the cartoonist who sent it along 
with a batch of roughs—hoping to achieve 
some special attention. Since there is no 
substitute for talent, a cartoonist would do 
much better to work, rework, get criticism 
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and rework again, than to waste his time 
dreaming up clever ways to wow cartoon 
editors. 
“Gimmicks” remind me of some of the 
cartoonists who come in personally on look 
days 
The trouble is, I’m not auditioning for a 
Milton Berle. I don’t see why a cartoonist 
has to have the zany personality of a Jerry 
Lewis. 





The last part of this category is “tricks.” 
One is glueing the fifth and sixth roughs to- 
gether with a dab of rubber cement to see 
if the editor really looks at them. That’s 
annoying because editors think you don’t 
trust them; that you’re trying to outwit 
them; that you think shrewdness, not talent, 
sells cartoons. 

Don’t try to fool us. We need good car- 
toons—always. Since we know most of the 
tricks, what do they prove, even when they 
work? Instead, spend your time drawing 
or thinking up gags. If, in time, you decide 
that your gag lines are not good enough, 
but your drawing is, hook up with a gag 
writer and see if that increases your sales. 
(5) Drawing Style. Some batches come in 
on which the cartoonist has lavished an 
awful lot of love. A few seem to be entries 
for the “Mona Lisa Of Cartoons” title. 
Perfect rendering is unnecessary, as a study 
of published cartoons will reveal. In fact, 
I'd wager that a cartoon figure that is too 
realistic works against the funny gag line 
and steals some of its humor. Why is this? 
I think it is because a cartoon is basically 
a quick comment on some aspect of modern 
life. It is satire; it is caricature; it is 
exaggeration for emphasis. If you don’t 
believe this, take a look at the bosoms on 
sexy cartoon girls, the eyeglasses on cartoon 
professors or the biceps on cartoon, strong- 
men. In the best cartoons, exaggeration 
puts across the humorous twist of the car- 
toon, but remains within the style of the 
artist. 


(6) Puns. This criticism may be largely a 
matter of taste, but I think most cartoon 
editors don’t buy cartoons based on a verbal 
pun. For example, recently I received one 
that showed a gas station attendant tip- 


toeing along the station’s air hose while he 
eyed a gorgeous doll who had just pulled in. 
The line went: “You got me walkin’ on 
air, baby!’’ Not. very good at best, but 
worse, it’s primarily a verbal pun. The 
drawing was all right, but it was only a 
drawing, not a cartoon. 

Here’s another example: A girl on vaca- 
tion, carrying a tennis racket, goes up to 
the hotel desk clerk and says: “Any male 
for me?” This is simply not a cartoon. If 
a girl said that in real life, the clerk, think- 
ing he heard her say “mail,” would just 
answer yes or no, and that would end it. 

Often, I’m struck by the notion that the 
best cartoons are those which stand without 
any gag line. In short, a cartoon is not a 
joke, which anyone could tell at a party 
and which doesn’t need its art work, but a 
complementary combination of drawing 
and funny gag line. 

(7) Notes To The Cartoon Editor. This 
point is not so much a complaint as more 
advice to save the cartoonist’s time. For 
those who were unaware of what a volume 
job this is, I hope it has become obvious 
that being a cartoon editor has its mechan- 
ical side, comparable to processing bulk 
mail. So it also ought to be plain that the 
editor does not have time to critique the 
cartoonist’s work. Unfortunately, in this 
position he must keep one rule for all, how- 
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ever often he might like to offer help. 
Sometimes I sent a brief line out, to warn 
a cartoonist he should be sending postage 
or envelopes, or to some nationally-known 
cartoonist, whose work we had not yet 
bought but whom we did not want to stop 
sending to us, particularly if he had “just 
missed” several times. But that’s all I had 
time to do and the same rule will prevail 
when we start up again. 

(8) Standard Situations. This section is 
also aimed at saving the cartoonist’s time, 
by avoiding the submission of cartoons that 
the editors have seen a thousand times, the 
ones that depict agonizingly familiar situa- 
tions. We all know them, they're the ones 
involving cannibals, castaways on a desert 
island, office workers around the water 
cooler, women drivers and the like. In 
these all-too-familiar situations, if you don’t 
have a really new slant, forget it. These 
are the cliche’ areas of the business, which 
can give an editor a bad initial impression 
if the cartoonist tries them on a less than 
expert level. 

(9) Wrong Market. This is another simple, 
mechanical error, one which the “thinking 
cartoonist” can avoid by a bit of market 
analysis. Wrirer’s Dicest prints cartoon 
market information, on a short-term and 
long-term basis, which reveals that Saca 
and most men’s magazines print cartoons of 
adventure, hunting, fishing, sex that isn’t 
too gamey—all areas of fairly exclusive male 
domination. We buy almost none on child 
rearing, housewives, young love, office situa- 
tions or domestic conflicts—unless they 
favor the male. The women’s magazines 
do the reverse. 

In this same category, avoid sending 
Thanksgiving cartoons in April. We don’t 
maintain a large inventory. If you want 
to submit seasonal cartoons to a magazine, 
learn what their “lead time” is—that is, 
how long in advance of deadline they work. 
(10) Conclusion. Instead of a 10th point, 
I'd like to reinforce the nine above with the 
words of a fellow who makes his living in 
this field. He is Chuck Smith, a cartoonist 
now selling regularly to Saca and many 
other magazines. His opinions seem par- 
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ticularly valuable, in my view, because he 
sold a small business a year ago to devote 
full time to cartooning. Chuck says: 

“When I sold my business to take the 
plunge, I knew I could draw. I knew I 
could make pretty pictures, but I wasn’t 
sure I could make good cartoons. I had 
sold to a few top markets, but not on a 
regular basis. In a couple of months I dis- 
covered why the beginning is called the 
most difficult period. I found that I lacked 
‘professional recognition’—that is, I didn’t 
know any editors. But I discovered that is 
not vital. I had no fully polished style of 
my own (although I was working to de- 
velop one) and I quickly realized that my 
idea of humor was somewhat below the 
level of the top men in the field. 

“So, those first months were tough. First 
I raised my standards and, although it was 
painful, I began throwing more and more 
roughs into the waste basket. At the same 
time I began to check my ideas against the 
best in the field, figuring there was no sense 
in using the average as a standard. 

“It took a full year of this, during which 
I was never absolutely sure I could make a 
living at it. But finally my sales became 
regular enough to weather lean periods.” 

I asked Chuck what advice he would give 
young cartoonists. He said, “Too many 
cartoonists are obvious in their gag lines; 
very few are too obscure—except in their 
drawing, which could be improved to point 
up the gag line’s humor. For any of them, 
a good start is a book by Lawrence Lariar 
called Cartooning For Everybody.” 

Chuck Smith’s experience is not excep- 
tional. It would be a mistake to pass off 
his advice too lightly. The test of its 
validity can be found in his cartoons, which 
have sold to Saca, CLIMAX, 7 2UE, THE 
SatuRDAY Eveninc Post, Goop Howuse- 
KEEPING, ARGosy, CAVALIER, DupE, GENT 
and many others. 

For the young cartoonist, this is the dream 
fulfilled. The decision to keep trying can 
only be made by the cartoonist himself. 
But, be of good cheer. One look at the 
world should convince you that there’s a 
crying need for laughs—lots of them. 
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Hemingway and his Critics: An Interna- 
tional Anthology, edited and with an intro- 
duction by Carlos Baker. Hill and Wang, 
298 pp., $4.95 (clothbound), $1.95 (paper- 
bound). 

Hemingway: A Pictorial Biography, by Leo 
Lania. Viking, 141 pp., $5.95. 


By some fatal coincidence, this review is 
being written on the day (July 3) Heming- 
way’s death was reported in the press. After 
just having spent several days reading and 
thinking about “Papa,” I find it hard to ac- 
cept the fact that he is no longer cutting his 
bold swath through the world, seemingly 
indestructible. 

Hemingway loomed like a mountain over 
the landscape of contemporary American fic- 
tion. For long stretches, many of us took him 
for granted, as valley-dwellers often do with 
the peaks that tower above them; when the 
valley-dweller does look up, however, he 
wonders how he could ever have forgotten 
the mountain in the first place. So now, after 
staring steadily at the mountain for a few 
days, and being awed by its gigantic presence, 
I look up again and—the mountain is gone. 
Part of it anyway. 

For Hemingway’s work is indestructible, if 
the man was not. Here are two books which 
offer a bifocal view of the man and his work. 
Hemingway’s artistic accomplishments and 
his impact on a world-wide audience are 
given full-dress presentation in the anthol- 
ogy edited by Princeton’s Carlos Baker. In 





Gerald Walker, who will be doing the bi- 
monthly “Books For Writers” Column for 
WRITER’s Dicest, has reviewed books for 
COSMOPOLITAN, SATURDAY REvIEW, New 
York Times, Village Voice and the New 
York Post. A regular contributor to leading 
national magazines, Mr. Walker is currently 
vice president of the Society of Magazine 
Writers. There will be occasional guest 
interviewers. 




















his introductory essay, Professor Baker quotes 
Hemingway on literary symbolism, and it is 
a remark which all writers may profitably 
ponder. 

“T tried to make a real old man,” said 
Hemingway about The Old Man and the 
Sea, “a real boy, a real sea and a real fish 
and real sharks. But if I made them good and 
true enough they would mean many things.” 

George Plimpton, a founder-editor of THE 
Paris REviEw, contributes a long, detailed, 
and occasionally rather testy interview with 
Hemingway in which the novelist was ques- 
tioned about work habits and artistic inten- 
tions. Hemingway was perfectly willing to 
talk about the former: he rose at first light, 
wrote standing up, kept a daily chart of 
words turned out, etc. But he wouldn’t go 
into the deeper regions willingly; claimed it 
“spooked” him. “The better the writers,” he 
told Plimpton, “the less they will speak about 
what they have written themselves. . . . Also, 
it deprives the explainers of work.” 

The rest of the anthology shows these “ex- 
plainers”—some of the best to be found—at 
work. André Maurois, for example, sees 
Hemingway’s fiction as “completely devoted 
to violence and death.” On the other hand, 
the late Joseph Beach remarked that “both 
the competitive spirit and the theme of viril- 
ity in the rudimentary sense are, in the main, 
duly subordinated to more important values 
in living.” And E. H. Bates writes about 
Hemingway’s “purge of style” which rid the 
short story form of such clumsy locutions as 
“she ventured to remark with a melancholy 
intonation in her voice.” Other well-known 
critics heard from: Edmund Wilson, Lionel 
Trilling, Harry Levin, Mario Praz. Countries 
represented: France, Italy, Spain, England, 
Japan, Russia, Germany. A comprehensive 
and totally worthwhile collection of essays. 

Leo Lania’s picture book is a different story. 
It bears all the earmarks of a publishing 
“quickie.” The text is filled with errors. Lady 
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Brett Ashley of The Sun Also Rises is re- 
peatedly referred to as “Lady Ashley Bratt.” 
The year of Hemingway’s second marriage 
is listed as 1926, instead of 1927. And the 
maiden name of the novelist’s fourth and 
last wife, Mary Welsh, is given as “Walsh.” 
Granted, some of the pictures are excellent, 
but this is hardly a book to stand as monu- 
ment to a writer who valued truth and ac- 
curacy above nearly all else. This is slipshod 
bookmaking. 


The Creative Writer, edited by Aron M. 
Mathieu. Published by Wrirer’s Dicesrt, 
528 pp., $6.95. 


This is one of the most useful and all- 
encompassing grab-bags of knowledge about 
the writing game in general that I’ve yet 
come across. All of the thirty-odd selections 
appeared in this magazine from 1929 to 1960 
during the editorship of Mr. Mathieu. What 
he has done is to select the best of them, have 
the authors update those that needed it, and 
add some market notes at strategic points in 
the text. 


What is it you want to know about writing? 
How to pioneer your own syndicated news- 
paper column? How to plot a mystery novel? 
How to write for trade journals? How to 
be a newspaper stringer correspondent in a 
small town? You’ll come across a good deal 
of step-by-step, practical advice on all these 
fields in this book. Some of it is such level- 
headed talk that you’ll find yourself halfway 
through a chapter before you realize that 
you’re not really interested in striking out in 
that particular direction at all; those chap- 
ters dealing with your own personal areas of 
interest you'll read more than once, and with 
profit. 


To be perfectly truthful, there were several 
sections dealing with the mechanics of slick- 
fiction writing which either bored me or an- 
tagonized me. But this is the result of a deeply 
entrenched personal crotchet: prefer mean- 
ing-stories to story-stories. Consequently, I’m 
unable to comment with equanimity on any- 
thing connected with slick fiction, especially 
when written by experts whose names mean 
nothing to me. The least a reviewer can do 
is state his prejudices. 

My one exception to this allergy to story- 
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stories is the mystery novel, so I was quite 
interested in Harold Masur’s skillful unravel. 
ling of the intricacies of plotting one. Espe- 
cially his shrewd tip about how to make use 
of other writers’ books in doing your own. 

“Read a mystery,’ Mr. Masur suggests, 
‘and make a positive effort to unmask the 
villain and to determine before the denoue- 
ment the reason why he perpetrated his mis- 
deeds. In all likelihood you will be dead. 
But look what you will have accomplised 
in the meantime. First, you now have a vil- 
lain of your own. Second, you have probably 
cooked up a motive entirely different from 
the author’s. And once you have a motive, 
half the battle is won.” 

For those with a yen to write juveniles, 
Claudia Lewis offers a rather poetic and 
helpful essay on the way children use lan- 
guage. Among the many nuggets of theatre 
lore presented by playwright John Var 
Druten is a warning to look out for such 
phrases of dialogue as “By the way,” or “As 
we were saying’”—they indicate your scene 
is not moving in a straight line. Among its 
other virtues, this volume boasts long sec- 
tions by Somerset Maugham, Erskine Cald- 
well, and William Saroyan which in their 
different ways make the common point 
(easily forgotten) that writing is HARD 
WORK. 

The final seventy pages comprise a really ex- 
traordinary insider’s-view of magazine pub- 
lishing today by Mr. Mathieu. This section 
called “Man Against White Space” has the 
same hard-bitten, experience-sharpened tone 
to it that I hear whenever magazine people 
get together and talk shop here in New York. 
This is no textbook gloss or jolly lecture 
omitting the harsher facts of life as they are 
known to the people in the business. 

As Mr. Mathieu specifically states, “ .. . we 
in the publishing business don’t come clean 
when we talk to university groups. It’s all 
chit-chat, amiable and funny stories; a 
neuterizing of all our experience.” 

There is none of that neuterizing here. 
Broken up into four sections, ““Man Against 
White Space” tells what really happens in 
the interrelationship of a magazine’s four 
main departments: editorial, circulation, ad- 
vertising, administration. It also gives some 
stunningly simple and quite workable sug- 
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gestions on how to break into any of those 
aspects of publishing. And it ends up with a 
persuasive argument for the establishment 
of courses of study in publishing, not just 
journalism. An activist as well as a theore- 
tician, the author is now the first Visiting 
Professor of Publishing at the University of 
Southern Illinois. His new book will teach 
a lot to those not fortunate enough to be 
able to sit before him in a classroom. 


Prose by Professionals, edited by Terry Mor- 
ris for the Society of Magazine Writers. 
Doubleday, 283 pp., $3.95. 


This is subtitled ““The Inside Story of the 
Magazine Article Writer’s Craft,” and it is 
just that. The explanation is that it is noth- 
ing more nor less than the collective counsel 
of thirty-one men and women, each of whom 
has made a distinct success—both in terms 
of dollar income and quality of work—in the 
field of writing magazine articles. If this 
coincides with your own area of interest, you 
could do no better than to buy this book and 
make it your professional bible. 

Probably the best advertisement for the 
book is a list of the contributors’ names: 
Robert Bendiner, Caroline Bird, Jean Lib- 
man Block, Murray Teigh Bloom, Edward 
Brecher, Donald G. Cooley, Howard Cohn, 
Wilbur Cross, III, Lester David, Peter Farb, 
Betty Friedan, Arturo F. Gonzalez, Jr., Mar- 
tin L. Gross, Eleanor Harris, Robert L. Heil- 
broner, Morton M. Hunt, Lawrence Lader, 
David Landman, Robert J. Levin, David 
Loth, Arthur D. Morse, Terry Morris, Don 
Murray, James Poling, Ken W. Purdy, Jhan 
and June Robbins, Beatrice Schapper, Oscar 
Schisgall, Flora Rheta Schreiber, and Mort 
Weisinger. 

Despite the relative degree of anonymity 
which prevails in the magazine writing field, 
these are names which carry weight with edi- 
tors. Each of them stands for exacting pro- 
fessionalism and so they are worthy of carry- 
ing weight with readers as well. All of the 
contributors are members of the Society of 
(Continued on page 74) 
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Shot & Swap 








CLASSIFIED 





Readers are invited to use the Classified Section 
to buy, sell or swap items, obtain jobs, assignment 
leads or fill jobs, rent, sell or seek property or vaca- 
tion spots, etc. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet with our approval, For literary 
services, including courses, critics, agents, subsidy 
publishers and typists, consult display advertising 
throughout the magazine. 

The Classified rate is twenty-five cents a word, 
including name and address. Count address num- 
ber as one word and city and zone as one word. To 
use a Writer’s Dicest Box Number, the fee 
is $2.00 

Copy with money order or check for December 
issue must reach us by October 1. 


ON INSTRUCTION 





Cartooning—good money in fields of Tele- 
vision Advertising, Animation, Movies, Maga- 
azines. Famous System of Manual Training 
brings amazing new concept of art instruction 
at home. For profit or pleasure, Send for free 
details. Continental Schools, Dept. E-19, 4201 
S. Broadway, Los Angeles 37, Calif. 





Locate Any Book. No obligation. Aardvarks 
Booksearch, Box 668-W, San Diego 12, Calif. 


Save with Paperbacks. 11,000 Titles from 200 
Publishers—every subject. Mail 25c for 132 
page catalogue. Paperbacks, Box 206, Venice 
1, California. 








Attention Writers: Improve your speaking 
and writing style! Just consider any foreign 
word or term that you wish to use—look it up 
—and there is your answer ... not in one, but 
in 21 different languages. Send for Free in- 
formation about this new sensational but un- 
expensive Polyglot Dictionary—420 bilingual 
dictionaries in one volume. Universum, Box 
948, Chicago 90, Ill. 


10 Books for $1.00. Request Catalogue first 
for selection. Foster Book Company, 4502W 
No. Racine Ave., re 40, Ill. 
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No Writer’s Club in Your Area? Then investi- 
gate Doug Couden’s “Original” WCC! Six 
months’ trial membership, $1.00. Includes 
Writer’s Bulletin. Lillian Elders, Editor, 
WCC, 2815 Chippewa St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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Experiment with “Sleep-Learning.” Fascinat- 
ing, educational. Use your phonograph, re- 
corder or amazing new “Electronic Educator” 
endless tape recorder. Self-Hypnosis, self-im- 
provement, Vocabulary, language courses now 
available on tape and record. Astonishing 
details, sensational 300-items catalog avail- 
able free. Write: Sleep-Learning Research 
Association, Box 24-WD, Olympia, Wash. 


Make Big Money Writing Sim: trade maga- 
zine articles. No tedious study required. No 
wasted time practicing. Hundreds of maga- 
zines buying material each month. 5,000 word 
instruction manual $2.98 postpaid. Market list 
free. Satisfaction or money refunded. The 
Spauldings, 1823 Bechaud Beach Drive, Fond 
du Lac, Wis. 


Writers! Increase Your Creative Ability! Find 
complete happiness! Develop the Supracon- 
scious powers within you! Write for free cata- 
log of helpful books, tapes, recordings. Philan 

thropic Library, Drawer W697, Ruidoso, N. M. 


Facts, Information, Research from Nation's 
Capital. Inexpensive. Capital Writers Bureau, 
Box 1759, Washington 13, D.C. 


Learn Sign Painting—Highly profitable. Stra- 
ley, 410-D So. Western, Springfield, Ohio. 


Check Chart tells what’s wrong with story, 
how correct it. Teaches, too. New. Amazing. 
Only 25c. Order now. Delano Publishers, 232 
Delano, Yonkers 5, N. Y. 


Radio-TV Drama Writing: 104 page manual of 
15 scripts in correct form with instruction in 
craftsmanship. $3.00 National Academy of 
Broadcasting, Washington 10, D.C. 


Self-Hypnosis Is Used by Thousands for self- 
help. riters can condition themselves to 
overcome those voids, vacuums and periods of 
inertia, Learn self-hypnosis quickly, easily by 
book, tape or LP-record. Freee literature. Mc- 
Kinley Publishers, Dept. DW, Box 3038, San 
Bernardino, Calif. 




















If You Can Type—you can earn $50 or more 
extra income each week operating your own 
neighborhood Shopper’s Newsletter under 
our guidance. Com; — instructions $1. Shop- 
per’s Newsletter, Oxford, Wis.. 
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Secret Mail Address. $3 Month. Hedgpeth, 
Box 830, Alhambra 11, Calif. 














Exotic Tangier! Your letter or card airmailed 
anywhere for $1.00. We airmail acknowledge- 
ment to you. Worldpost, Socco 2329, Tangier, 
Morocco. 


Remail. $1 month (10 max.). 1406 N. Syca- 
more, Hollywood, Calif. 





Prompt Remailing 25c — Picture postcards 
Southeast Missouri, enclose $1.00. Margaret 
Bryant, Campbell, Mo. 


Photographs for Writers. Reasonable. Paul’s 
Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


“Immaculate Heart of Mary, pray for us now 
and at the hour of our death.” Hubert Madere, 
Hahnville, Louisiana. 








Used Courses and Instruction Books bought, 
sold and exchanged. List 10c. Smith’s, 124 
Marlborough Rd., Salem, Mass. 


Punch Lines Needed for sophisticated humor- 
ous contemporary greeting cards with or 
without art work. P.O. Box 212, Framingham, 
Mass. 


Cartoon Gags for Sale, outright. Madden, Box 
693, Syracuse, N.Y. 








World-Wide Correspondence Is Your Hobby? 
Then send 25c for sample Magazines with hun- 
dreds of addresses to: Universum, Box 948, 
Chicago 90, Ill. 


Wanted: Publisher for unique cartoon book. 
De-Signs, Box 2024, Davenport, Iowa. 


Cotton Bolls—fresh picked—opened and un- 
opened assortment $1.00 postpaid. Margaret 
Bryant, Campbell, Mo. 


Foot Comfort: You too will enjoy the year- 
round comfort of our double deerskin mocca- 
sins, casuals, slippers that earned us full 
approval of our satisfied customers. 30 styles. 
Free catalog. The Cottage Crafts Shop, Rut- 
land, Vermont, 





Manuscript Bound, books repaired and re- 
bound. Mail orders filled. J. M. Nevins, 1655 
W. Temple St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


Non-Smoker—Share my Home. Quiet town 
100 miles from Winnipeg, Canada. Mrs. Mary 
Tennis, Carberry, Manitoba. 


Ghost My Book, Sell It; 50-50 basis. A. Dale 
Carlson, 3099 Highland Ave., Camden 5, N. J. 


Free! Sample Musical Christmas Greeting. 
MUSICards, 2505 36th Pl., Southeast, Wash- 
ington 20, D.C. 











Cartoon Feature Ideas. Collaborate with ex- 
perienced imaginative gagwriter. Writer’s 
Digest, Box No. V-10. 


Analysis at Home. Recorded techniques. 
Eliminate blocks to writing. Discover true 
human motivation in self-examination. Free 
details, Freedom Records, Box 3065, Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 





Plots—$1.00. Unpublished short stories $2.50. 
F, Flaherty, 3 Kingsland Parade, SCRD, Dub- 
lin, Ireland. 


Have Some Scripts Left. All scripts now $5 
each. Agnes Richards, Box 191, Montrose, 
Mich. 





Press Card—$1.00. Impressive. Obtain cour- 
tesies. Free-lancers must. Auto Sticker and 
money-making information free. Commercial 
Masters, Gardiner 1, N, Y. 


If You Can Trace or Copy simple cartoons, 
you may earn up to $50.00 weekly, spare time, 
in a copying and duplicating service for adver- 
tisers. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle 18, Wis. 








400-Year Calendar— All dates including 
Easter, 1753-2152, Chart 21x28”, $1. Thomas 
Carruth, Crowley, La. 





Free Money Saving Catalog of household 
needs. Typewriter ribbons extra quality, $1.00; 
2 for $1.75; black only. 1000 Name, Address 
labels, 3 lines $1.00. Lee Gooch, Hernando, 
Miss. 


Typewrite Ribbons, Guaranteed, All Models, 
Colors, Postpaid 50c each; $5.25 dozen. B. 
Alexander, Supply Division, 540 20th St., Oak- 
land, Calif. 


Typewriter Ribbons—Factory fresh 45c each, 
$4.80 dozen. Prompt Delivery. Specify make, 
color. Koppel, 1191 N.W. 112th Terrace, Miami 
50, Fla. 








Artists—Teachers—Occasional Painters. Send 
for catalog artists’ materials. Reagan Art 
Supply, P. O. Box 7283, Houston 8, Texas. 


Imprinted Manuscript Envelopes: 50 each 
9x12; 942x12%4, $4.00 postpaid. Complete line 
writers’ and office supplies. Distinctive print- 
ing. Remailing 25c. Logan Enterprises, 6801-D 
Onyx Drive North, St. Petersburg 3, Fla. 
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The “Ghost Composer” will accept a few more 
lyricists. Ed Martin, Box 2121, Hartford 1, 
Conn. 

























Books For Writers 


Magazine Writers (current roster: 200), 
whose 1961 president is Vance Packard. The 
various chapters are an outgrowth of a suc- 
cessful course in magazine writing conducted 
by the Society at both New York University 
and the New School for Social Research. 

The book offers in-depth advice on break- 
ing in as a free-lance, finding and develop- 
ing article ideas, selling them to editors, re- 
search and interviewing procedures, editor- 
writer relationships, and a hard-headed run- 
down on the magazine market place; fur- 
thermore, there are sections devoted to such 
specialized articles as profiles, science and 
medical pieces, exposés, as-told-to stories, 
“think” pieces, and articles on family rela- 
tions. 

Not only is this book right from the horse’s 

mouth, but this horse has a solid record of 
finishing in the money 99 times out of a 
hundred. 
How to Write Ten Different Best Sellers 
Now in Your Spare Time and Become the 
First Author on Your Block Unless There’s 
an Author Already Living on Your Block in 
Which Case You’ll Become the Second Au- 
thor on Your Block and That’s Okay Too, 
by George Kirgo. Simon and Schuster, 172 
pp., $3.50. 


(Cont'd from pg 71) 





As the title may indicate, this is not an 
entirely serious book. And since many of us 
are likely to become overly solemn about our 
writing efforts and intentions, it comes as a 
necessary and diverting corrective. 

As Mr. Kirgo says in his introduction on 
why you need to write a best seller, “While 
it isn’t illegal to fail in the United States. 
it is frowned upon. Therefore, your book 
MUST be a best seller. Otherwise it will be 
seen as a reflection on the entire country... . 
You may be interested to hear that in the 
Soviet Union writing best sellers in your 
spare time is COMPULSORY.” 

He then goes on inimitably and tells us 
all how to accomplish the patriotic, 100%- 
American goal of writing a best seller. One 
way is to write a book denouncing success: 
these, he assures us, are always successful. 
He also offers detailed instructions on how 
to write one of those tell-all autobiographies, 
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with or without Gerold Frank. But he offers 


“ 


this warning: “. . . there’s nobody more dis- 
gusting than a teetotaler who starts boozing 
it up just to write a best seller . . . you leave 
yourself open to the charge that your alco- 
holism was insincere.” 

Other categories touched on are inspira- 
tional books (he suggests one featuring 
“peace through ignorance’’) , clever-sayings- 
of-cute-little-tykes (“you can teach your kids 
to say the darndest things!”) , the medicinal 
best seller, almanacs (“add a little spice to 
yours by inserting, here and there, a few 
false facts!”), marriage manuals (“report 
the discovery of some new erogenous zones 
... the thumbs, for example”), and the kind 
of book that gets banned in Boston (he tells 
you how to get it banned). 

And what are George Kirgo’s qualifications 
for writing such a book as this? He tells us 
that he is the author of a novel, Hercules: 
The Big Greek Story, which sold 14 copies. 

“Why,” he asks rhetorically, “didn’t it take 
the country by storm? . . . Word of mouth. 
That’s right. Word of mouth. People heard 
about it.” The defense rests. 

Kirgo writes in a forced-funny style that 
will wear out the underlining key and the 
exclamation point on his typewriter, even as 
it leaves the reader a bit punchy after too 
long an exposure. He’s like a stand-up comic 
in print and is best read in 8-minute “bits.” 
That way the really funny stuff—and some 
of it is hilarious—doesn’t pall. Elliott Erwitt’s 
photographs are a fitting visual accompani- 
ment to the madcap text. 


Views of a Nearsighted Cannoneer, by Sey- 
mour Krim. Excelsior Press, 128 pp., $1.45. 


Here’s a little book of essays which will 
prove a real fuse-lighter and loosen-upper for 
any writer, novice or pro. Krim is thirty-eight 
years old, a roughshod original who belongs 
to the self-revelatory, visionary branch of 
American writing which stems from Henry 
Miller to the Beats and to such other moderns 
as Norman Mailer. Mailer, in fact, provides 
a brief Foreword to this book in which he 
terms Seymour Krim “the child of our time 
. .. acity man, his prose as brilliant upon oc- 
casion as the electronic beauty of our lights, 
his shifts and shatterings of mood as screech- 
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ing and true as the grinding of wheels in a 
subway train. He has the guts of New 
Tok..." 

More specifically, he has the guts of Green- 
wich Village, where he has lived for about 
fifteen years and where he has lately become 
associated with the new Beat writers. Krim 
has been editor, short story writer, critic, and 
book reviewer. When he writes, it is from 
near-total immersion in his subjects, be they 
the New York lit’ry life, sportswriting, sui- 
cide, insanity, or Harlem. He doesn’t write 
mere words; he sends “hit mortal telegrams 
from writer to reader...” 

The first essay, called “What’s This Cat’s 
Story?”, is worth the price of admission by 
itself. It traces the years and years in which 
Krim turned himself intellectually and spirit- 
ually inside-out in order to run with a crowd 
of literary-quarterly Dapper Dans in New 
York. He played the New Criticism game of 
ferreting out insights from a work of litera- 
ture (“ah how we loved insights and illumi- 
nations in my old gang!”’) in an attempt to 
keep up with the criticism-writing Joneses 
whom he looked up to and mixed with so- 
cially. 

“T can’t stress strongly enough the insecurity 
that was put into the naturally talented 
writer with a feeling for people and story and 
good dialogue by such a Kafka (scripture) - 
quoting, perfectionist environment as the one 
I both wrote for and lived in.” 

Finally he saw some virtue in the fact that 
he was a “stuttering crudenik who couldn’t 
come on in public and didn’t understand or 
like Kafka . . .” Not that Krim is anti-intel- 
lectual ; if he’s against anything, it’s the intel- 
lectual attitude that is unnatural to its 
wearer. Eventually, then, he concluded, 
“Why not be truly original Krim by cultivat- 
ing your own natural garden and doing some 
accurate limited work that is right under your 
nose?” This is what he did, and this is what 
freed him—as it will any writer. 

The book, as Krim himself is the first to ad- 
mit is an uneven one. But the language is 
robust and the viewpoint provoking at its 
best. You may be stimulated to disagree more 
often than not, but I do guarantee that you 
will be stimulated. 


The Modern Poets: A Critical Introduction 


by M. L. Rosenthal. New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1960, 272 pp. $6.50. 


By Judson Jerome 


“Critical” in the sub-title of this book is used 
chiefly in the very legitimate sense of “‘appre- 
ciative.” Like a number of books before it, it 
attempts to explain to the philistines why 
modern poetry is the way it is, hence is more 
explicatory and defensive than evaluative. 
Though there are many books in this genre 
(perhaps the most widely read is Babette 
Deutsch’s Poetry in Our Time) this is far and 
away the best I have read—and has the ad- 
vantage for the reader desiring such an intro- 
duction of being very up to date, concluding 
with the discussion of a number of very re- 
cent poets, .in the academy and out. 

Mr. Rosenthal, who teaches at NYU and is 
poetry editor of THe Nation, writes with the 
animation, resonance and lucidity of one who 
not only understands but practices the art 
of poetry, who loves language enough to treat 
it well. It is a packed book, with sentence 
after sentence searching, sensitively exploring 
the whole range of a poet’s work, his thought 
and manner, and relating it to the intellec- 
tual preoccupations of our times. Whole 
chapters are devoted to Yeats, Pound and 
Eliot—perhaps the best short and compre- 
hensive introductions to these poets available 


CONFESSION CONSULTANTS 


We've sold over $50,000 worth of stories. We've 
had years of experience, free-lancing, rewriting 
for editors . . . We wrote many of the stories 
you read this past year. ... 





Send us your story with a stamped envelope for 
the sort of honest and quick constructive advice 
we wish we could have had when we started writing. 
$10 per script up to 12,000 words. $1 each ad- 
ditional thousand. 


CONSULTANTS 


Box 1344 Salisbury, North Carolina 








SONGWRITERS 


Are you trying to get your songs published? 
Our members achieving success. Send for free 
brochure. 


NATIONAL SONGWRITERS’ GUILD 
15A Raymonde Circle Ormond Beach, Florida 
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—and there are shorter treatments of Robin- 
son, Frost, Williams, Stevens, MacDairmid, 
Muir, Moore, Cummings, Sandburg, Jeffers, 
Lawrence, Crane, Auden, Thomas, Lowell, 
and a range of lesser and more recent figures. 
It is astonishing how much Mr. Rosenthal 
manages to say in a short space, including a 
number of very illuminating explications of 
individual poems. 

Because the book is so able, however, I 
found myself wishing for entirely a different 
work. Hasn’t the good fight already been 
won? Before many readers of this magazine 
were born modern (like, say, the Model T) 
poetry had, indeed, a battle—and a belea- 
guered band of passionate partisans stormed 
the barricades of indifference and hostility, 
in the name of new poetic attitudes and 
practices which seemed as anomalous in that 
horse-and-buggy world as shiny tin lizzies— 
as noisy, odoriferous and fast—and as neces- 
sary to a changing world. But now, alas, the 
philistines are all writing poetry badly de- 
rived from Yates and Pound and Eliot, not 
attacking it. It seems to me we need more 








Your Present Necessity, NEW DRAMA: 1962 


Our new anthology will include l-act and full-length 
stage plays. And '/,-hour, 1-hour and 90-min. TV scripts. 
Your script will confront professionals and the public. 
You may thus avoid weary years of waiting for recog- 
nition whil le ‘‘sitting’’ on wonderful material, because of 
today’s critical market. Query: 


E.T.V. ASSOCIATES 
11218 Victory Boulevard = North Hollywood, Calif. 








WRITERS ! Let a geeduate journalist's “expert 
preparation your book pave the 
way to success for rm My clients are selling. I edi 
revise, take care of all corrections, Properly type your = 
or non-fict ° resent it at its very 
Eighteen years of experience in creative re- eens of 
authors’ manuscripts. $2.00 per thousand words (four type- 
written mf ). pevment down, balance her I have 
complete: e work 


EDITH NAILL 
3832 East 93rd Street, Kanses City 32, Misscurl 








NOVELS Ghosted 


Ropeetett Criticism won't help unless you know new = revise. 
your novel to me for that final touch e 

before you send it to the publisher. He p_Ky a paxil —_ 

written and nicely edited manuscript. 3.00 per 

plese Pages t: on . Terms, 





m 1 rice. 
Neonat seventeen = veers in doctoring manuscripts for authors. 
Let m ry be right. 


MARIE ADAMS 
1694 Blair Avenue St. Paul 4, Minnesota 








SEE MY ARTICLE 
"10 NOT SO TENDER TRAPS" 
In April Writer's Digest 


Then let me see your work! Complete analysis and 

editing by university writing instructor. $1 per 1,000 

words—$5 min. Query on books. Send postage. 
IRENE S. SARBEY, M.S.J. 

1865 Brookfield Dr. Akron 13, Ohie 
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help now in recovering from that particular 
revolution than in comprehending it—even 
granting that Mr. Rosenthal never fails to be 
illuminating in regard to the poets he con- 
siders. 

I don’t mean that Mr. Rosenthal never dis- 
approves. In fact, sometimes it seems to me 
he does so almost perversely—for example in 
dismissing all the best-known poems of Cum- 
mings and choosing to praise some which 
seem comparatively undistinguished. And it 
is almost amusing, if it weren’t a bit frighten- 
ing, that he more or less skirts Pound’s fas- 
cism (which I cannot dissociate from the 
cooking stench of Buchenwald) with such 
generous phrases as “terrible distortions”— 
yet in a two-page treatment of Shapiro, who 
has struggled so painfully with the specter of 
Pound, he implies that the poor fellow is 
superficial, has bad taste (or “a sensibility 
so distraught and disgusted it is heedless of 
what it utters”), is hard, vulgar, sentimen- 
tally commonplace, and, most painful of all, 
“self-consciously Jewish” with a sexually ob- 
sessed concept of Jewishness, Oh dear. Not, 
of course, that Mr. Rosenthal, as vigorous a 
liberal as any of us, has any sympathy with 
Pound’s views. He takes toward Pound the 
acceptable modern stance—to accept with- 
out a shudder the idiotic spiritualism of 
Yeats, the haughty mumbo-jumbo of Eliot’s 
arabesques on the Paternoster, the vulgarity, 
obscurantism and barbarity of Pound’s crimi- 
nal mind—all in the name of “art,” indefil- 
able by content. However, the much more 
careful and ingenious art of Frost (listen: 
anyone can be loose—and the war on the 
iamb is not creativity but vandalism) is dis- 
missed as “‘absence of formal daring,” and his 
content is not sacrosanct like the Blithering 
of the Saints, but, rather, “dreary ‘wisdom’ ”. 

I think it quite legitimate criticism to find 
fault with Shapiro’s concept of his own Jew- 
ishness—but I only wish the same rigor would 
be exercised on the aforementioned Saints. I 
want another book (preferably from Mr. 
Rosenthal himself, who is quite able to pro- 
duce it) which attempts really to assess rather 
than reintroduce our old acquaintances. No 
one doubts any longer the importance of the 
aesthetic revolution which Yeats, Pound and 
Eliot produced (and one of them, Yeats, may 
prove in the end actually to have been a 
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major poet). After such chaos, what forgive- 
ness? The problem now is to find out whether 
there is anything useful in the wreckage they 
have made. (Sorry, but I do not find terms 
like “speech rhythms” sufficient excuse; I 
hear speech rhythms in Frost, let alone 
Browning, Dryden, Shakespeare and Chau- 
cer.) Surely poetry had to change, given the 
situation at the turn of the century—and, 
surely, the Saints helped change it, if, in no 
other way, by making continuation impos- 
sible. But we are further now from having a 
workable aesthetic in poetry than poets were 
in the 15th century. Like those unfortunates, 
we do not know how to hear our language. 
We need a book which will help us find our 
tongues. 

Meanwhile, I do not want to be unfair to an 
excellent book of its kind. Read it, read it 
please—but don’t stop thinking! 


Books Received 


Psychology of Literature, by Ralph J. Hallman. 
New York: Philosophical Library, Inc. 262 pp. 
$4.75. 


The Journalist’s Bookshelf: An Annotated and Se- 


lected Bibliography of United States Journalism, 
by Roland E. Wolseley. Philadelphia: Chilton Book 
Division. 225 pp. $4.50. 


Theatre Language: A Dictionary of Terms in Eng- 
lish, by Walter P. Bowman and Robert H. Ball. 
New York: Theatre Arts Books. 428 pp. $6.95. 


American Dramatic Literature: Ten Modern Plays 
in Historical Perspective, by Jordan Y. Miller. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
641 pp. $6.75. 


The Synonym Finder, by J. I. Rodale. Emmaus, 
Penna.: Rodale Books, Inc. 1388 pp. $10.95. 


Magic Casements: A Guidebook for Poets, by 
Stanton A. Coblentz. Mill Valley, Calif.: The 
Wings Press. 101 pp. $2.50. 


How to Write Stories That Sell, by Edward S. Fox. 
Boston: The Writer, Inc. 132 pp. $3.95. 


How to Get Ideas, by E. H. Ries. New York: G. S. 
Rand Publications, Inc. 158 pp. $3. 


The Writer’s Rhyming Dictionary, by Langford 
Reed. Boston: The Writer, Inc. 244 pp. $2.95. 


Writing in Industry, Volume 1, edited by Siegfried 
Mandel. New York: Plenum Press, Inc. 121 pp. 
$2.75. 


A Guide to Technical Writing, by C. Baker. New 
York: Pitman Publishing Corporation. 101 pp. 
$2.50. 





Beginners Only 


O* the 15th of each month, Writer’s Digest en- 
rolls a selected group of students in its Be- 
ginner’s Individual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a good record 
of mss. sales are not eligible. 


The purpose of this Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing is to help each student master the vital quali- 
ties needed to write short stories worthy of publi- 
cation. Part of the instruction consists of detailed 
criticism of two 5,000 word short stories that you 
write. The course lasts four months. 


Graduates of the Beginner’s Course in Writing 
will not suddenly become professional writers, nor 
will they earn $500 a week from their writing. 
They will, however, understand a few secrets of 


professional writing and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere students are desired. 

The price of this course is quite reasonable.* 
You will have the opportunity to study under ex- 
perienced, professional editors who will take an 
individual interest in your progress. Complete de- 
tails and an outline of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing that will intrigue and inspire you, await 
your inquiry. 

We invite you to reply at once. 


*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course providing individualized instruction 
sold by a reliable institution. Money back agree- 
ment on all enrollments. 





Name 


O Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writing. 
There is no obligation and no salesman will call. 





Address 





City 


State 








Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 1WI 
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If You Want To Be A Writer . . . (Continued from page 24) 





Reach out and grab the fabric of your own conscious- 
ness with all ten eager fingers, shake the truth within 
you until it flames with reality, then let yourself be 
consumed by every moment of every day—BE! 





STIRLING SILLIPHANT, WRITER AND 
STORY EDITOR FOR THE NAKED CITY 


Set a schedule and stick to it. . 


ALLEN DRURY, AUTHOR 
OF ADVISE AND CONSENT 





Live fully but simply; avoid dispersion; defy discouragement; 
keep reading the works, old or new, you most admire; write 
about what you know about; write regularly and aim high. 
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PAUL SCOTT MOWRER 


The beginning writer needs talent, application and 
aspirin. If he wants to write just to make money, he 
is not a writer. 
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BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


WRITING IN GENERAL 


The Art of Dramatic Writing...... $3.95 
ri 

aateleeed and Foreground...... 5.00 
New York Times 

Characters Make Your Story...... 4.50 
Elwoo 

The Creative Writer..........+++ 6.95 
Mathieu 

Free Lance Writing for a Living... 3.00 
Kearney 


Handbook of Better Photography... 3.00 
Pressman & Lonle 
How to Speak and Write with Humor 4.95 


Whiting 
Free Lance Photographer's 
SD 6.ccascewvenncseeees 5.00 
Deckof 
i ak saneonacecsakins en 3.95 
Ernst—Drawings by Thurber 
Practical Manual of Screen 
NN rrr 4.00 
_ lL. Herman 
Screen Writing and 
Production Techniques ......... 4.95 
Curran 
Successful Technical Writing...... 5.50 
Hicks 
Successful Writers and 
How They Work..........0006. 4.95 
Farrar 
The Writer's Craft..........00005 4.95 
Birminghom 
Writers: Here's How...........- 1.25 
Reid 
Writing and Selling Fillers and 
Ghard eMNOT. oc cccccccccccsoes 2.95 
Burack 
Writing for Christian Publications. . 3.00 
Osteyee 
Writing of CI a wasecvesinie 2.00 
Bowen 
WI tc octdseenensnes 3.95 
Meredith 


ARTICLE WRITING 


The Feature Writer's Handbook.... 5.00 
Harral 

How to Make $18,000 a Year 

Free Lance Writing............ 4.95 

Farrar 

How to Write and Sell Non-Fiction. 3.50 
Hal Borland 

How to Write and Sell 


Magazine Articles............. 4.95 
Gehman 
Writing for Trade Journals........ 3.00 
Harrison 
JUVENILE WRITING 
The Children’s Book Field........ 3.50 
Colby 
Writing iy Young Children....... 3.00 
Lewis 
Writing Juvenile Fiction......... 3.50 
Whitney 
MYSTERY WRITING 
Crime in Good Company......... 3.95 
Gilbert 


Modern Criminal Investigation.... 4.75 
Soderman & O'Connell 

Mystery Writer's Handbook....... $3.95 
Brean 


MYSTERY WRITING 
Writing Detective and Mystery 


a ee ree 3.50 
Burack 
MARKETS 
Where and How to Sell 
Your Pictures.......... etodees 1.95 
The Writer's Handbook........... 5.95 
Cg Tee 4.95 
18th Edition, Rosenthal 
NOVEL WRITING 
Craft of Novel Writing........... 3.50 
Burack 
How to Write a Novel........... 4.00 
Komrof 
Technique of the Novel.......... 4.00 
Uzzell 
The Living Novel...........00005 4.50 
icks 
Narrative Technique ............ 4.75 
Uzzel 
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TO KILL A MOCKINGBIRD 
by Harper Lee 

This year’s Pulitzer Prize 
) winning novel by a new 
, writer! 

» Available at Special 

» Price to WD Readers 
2.95 
» 


(with ‘coupon elow) 
(regularly, 95) 
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PLOTTING AND REVISION 


How to Revise Your Own Stories.. 2.00 
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Hamilton 
Plots That Sell to 
Top Pay Magazines............ 2.95 
Simmons 
The Basic Formula of Fiction...... 3.95 
Foster-Harris 
36 Dramatic Situations........... 3.00 
Polti 
eer ere 2.50 
Reid 
POETRY AND VERSE 
An Editor Looks at Poetry........ 2.00 
Coblentz 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary... .. 3.50 
Wood 
How to Revise Your Own Poems.... 2.00 
Hamilton 
New Rhyming Dictionary and 
Poet's Handbook.............. 5.00 
Johnson 
First Principles of Verse.......... 3.00 
Hillyer 
oo 4.50 
Bartlett 
Writing and Selling Greeting 
Ste NO Sens 00 5545009005085 2.00 
Barr 
WONG RANE WRI. 6 oddcwtceces 2.95 
Armeur 


REFERENCE 

The Book of Unusual Quotations. . .$3.95 
Flesch 

Copyright Guide............. coe Oa 
Pilpel & Goldberg 

Dictionary of American Slang..... 7.50 
Wentworth & Flexner 

Dictionary of Thoughts....... coe 6D 

The Elements of Style............ 2.50 
Strunk & E. B. White 

Encyclopedia of English...... vaale ae 
Zeiger 

Great Thoughts of Great Americans. 2.00 
C. Bridge 

The Law of Literary Property...... 3.50 
Wittenberg 

Practical Handbook of 

Better English............. oon. Sa 

Colby 

Preparing the Manuscript......... 2.95 
Olsen 

Rapid Vocabulary Builder....,... 1.00 

Rights and Writers....... sesccoe Come 
Pilpel & Zavin 

Roget's Thesaurus.......... covee Sean 

SEE Wc ca nvscevecece cose Ce 
Leslie 

Touch Typing in Ten Lessons...... 1.00 

Watch Your Language........... 3.95 
Bernstein 

Webster's New Collegiate 

Dictionary, thumb indexed...... 6.00 
W. D. Magazine Binder......... - 3.00 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
Professional Short Story Writing... 4.50 


Mowre 

A Professional rinpeaenenedh s 

WEY Sade aeckcnneeveeees 4.50 

Peeples 

Short ee Writing for a Profit.... 3.00 
Blackiston 

Write the Short Short........... 4.50 
Elwood 

Writing the Confession Story...... 3.50 
Collett 

TV AND RADIO 

An Ad Man Ad Libs on TV........ 4.50 
Foreman 

How to Write and Direct 

tre oe 3.95 

Kaufman 

How to Write Television Comedy... 4.00 
Sette! 

The Television Commercial........ 6.50 
McMahan 

Television Production............ 7.50 
McMahan 

TV Tape Commercials............ 4.50 
McMahon 

Television Writing ..........0.+. 4.00 
Greene 

Television Writing and Selling.... 6.50 
Roberts 

Writing for Television........... 3.50 
Seldes 

CARTOONING 

Gbsie Ths oa 50k se 0caeeced 3.95 
Priscilla 

Drawing and Selling Cartoons..... 1.00 

How to Write Jokes............. 1.00 
Reznick 

Introduction to Cartooning..... +++ 5.00 





THESE BOOKS are selected 
by the editors of WriTErR’s 
Dicest as the most authori- 
tative and helpful for writers 
wishing to learn more about 
their profession. You’re en- 
titled to return books for full 
cash refund within ten days 
if not thoroughly satisfied. 
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Send me, postpaid, the books | have circled above. 
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Advice For a Young Man Like 
Myself (Continued from page 19) 





call across New York than by a long letter 
from lowa or Wyoming. 

Should you compromise your artistic judg- 
ment in one work for the sake of a chance 
to try again for higher stakes in a more 
ambitious work closer to your heart? There 
will be times when this is a question that 
might be reasonably decided either way. 
Integrity is involved—but in the complex 
world of reality, integrity is sometimes to be 
preserved only by compromise. (How can 
you believe that, being young? You don’t 
have to believe it now. Remember it, if 
you can and wait until events bear it out.) 

Should you live in the “silence, exile, and 
cunning” that Joyce recommended? Should 
you take a dull job in a small town 
or college to support yourself, working 
patiently and without compromise on a 
book or stories that will give full scope to 
your talent? Should you try to live on 
grants instead of royalties? Of course one 
may be a professional writer and live on the 
generosity of a patron—if he can find one 
these days. 


The answer to any of these questions is— 


Take the easiest way. It may be the only 
way to keep going year after year until you 
have given full scope to the talent you have 
nursed into being and expanded. 


But still, advisable as it appears to me, 
taking the easiest way through a profes- 
sional writer’s life is a negative principle, 
and it would be absurd if it were not 
adopted for the sake of a positive one. The 
positive principle is this: Be loyal to your 
talent first of all. 


Fitzgerald, among others, knew the 
anguish of disloyalty, however great a 
writer we may think him to have been. 
He was not speaking of a small matter 
when in his later days he lamented being 
“a poor guardian” of his talent. 

From the time you decide you mean to be 
a writer, the warning of his remorse ought 
to ring constantly in your ears. You have 
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license to take the easiest way through many 
phases of your life and through a large 
part of the craft of writing, if, when the 
chips are down, you refuse to budge or 
yield to anything that stands in the way of 
completing the work you are able to do. 

And one last bit of advice, to round out all 
I have to say for the time being. 

Don’t be afraid. 

The whole spirit of writing, as of any | 
creative, constructive activity,.is to over- 
come fear by giving order, measure, and 
significance to the flux of experience con- 
stantly dinning into our lives. Out of that 
din comes fear of ignorance, fear of being 
alone, fear of dying without having defied 
the brutal indifference of the physical uni- 
verse. Everyone who writes makes some 
attempt to face those fears by the very 
act of writing. Writers aren’t commonly 
thought of as heroes, but I think they are 
people who try to be. 

The writer who sticks to his art and craft 
through life has a better chance than most 
to liberate himself from the apathy that is 
the primary symptom of cowardice. He 
cares. He learns the value of caring and 
the price of it by the stewardship of his 
talent—by following it loyally as it leads 
him through experiences most people would 
shun. 

So, whatever the warnings of your parents 
and friends about the perils of a professional 
writer's life—Don’t be afraid. 

Don’t even be afraid of utterly discarding 
this good advice I have given you. I do 
wish that all could be an orderly and pros- 
perous development ‘for you. I wish you 
could learn the fundamentals of your craft 
first and then, in every following year, ex- 
pand them until what began as craft be- 
came art. And then expand again until 
your art is great and liberating for all of 
us who want to read what you write. 

But if your development doesn’t come in 
this orderly way—which a teacher is in- 
clined to think is the right way—I won’t be 
afraid for you. “The crooked roads are 
the roads of genius,” said William Blake. 
They may, after all, be the roads to any 
good thing. 

So follow on. 











Here is Complete Training 
in ALL Fields of Writing— 
All at One Low Cost 


How Palmer's FIVE DIVISIONS of home-study instruction offer you 
the most practical, time-and-money-saving road to writing success 


Read What Palmer Students 
and Palmer Graduates say: 


New Writer Succeeds 


“Before taking the 
Palmer course I 
knew nothing about 
writing. All I pos- 
sessed was the urge. 
Now, after studying 
with Palmer, I have 
wey sold several short 
stories. One brought 
me a check for $125.”—Edith P. 
Wortman, Albany, Georgia. 





Graduate Reports Second Sale 


“T would like to re- 
port my second sale 
—a 1000-word 
story to Home Life. 
Your course was 
very helpful, and 
a source of much 
» enjoyment. I appre- 

‘ ciated the encour- 
agement offered by the instructors, 
whose sole interest seemed to be the 
guiding of students into successful 
careers.” —David L. Hanson, Byron, 
Georgia. 





Graduate Now Famous Author 
A. E. Van Vogt, 


one of the all-time 
greats in science fic- 
tion, writes: “The 
Palmer course is ex- 
cellent and I am 
glad I xtook it. It 
was a milestone in 
my career.” 


Palmer Institute 
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Accredited: National 
Home Study Council 
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1. Assignment Division—You are taught sound fiction 
methods, the Palmer short-cut way. You immediately learn 
the use of story elements, and to write by actually writing. 


2. Manuscript Service Division—You write stories en- 
tirely from your own material—under the coaching of suc- 
cessful fiction writers who know how to instruct, how to 
develop ability. You receive advice in marketing your sal- 
able material to the most likely buyers. 


3. Consulting Service—You receive technical informa- 
tion and helpful suggestions as often as you wish. 


4. Modern Article Writing—You receive instruction in 
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5. Modern TV-Radio Writing—yYou receive a special, 


practical course in writing for these exciting and lucrative 
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Learn from Successful Writers 
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helped by Palmer to find the most direct road to recognition 
and profit—in all fields of writing, at one low cost. You 
receive individual coaching by professional writers who give 
helpful, detailed instruction showing how to write salable 
material. And Palmer’s accreditation by the National Home 
Study Council is assurance of reliability and integrity. 


Send for FREE OFFER 


Learn, without cost or obligation, how Palmer home- 
study training may help you as a writer. Send today for free 
typical lesson package and 40-page book, “The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories,” describing your opportunities. No 
salesman will call. Send now before you forget. 
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Choose Your Writing 
Counselor From the 
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herever American 
writers gather, the 
name of Charles Carson 
is known and respected, 
and many professionals 
recommend his book writ- 
ing services to their 
friends. 


They know that he 
achieved status as an au- 
thor before offering to as- 
sist others, and his aid to 
many now-successful writ- 
ers stands as proof of his 
competence. 
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Carson considers books 
of all categories, both fic- 
tion and non-fiction, and 
recommends royalty pub- 
lication. The descriptive 
pamphlet, BOOK WRIT- 
ING HELP, explaining 
his various services, will 
be sent to you free, ac- 
companied by a special 
Certificate of Guarantee. 
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